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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York g, N.Y. 
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General Education in the 


Analysis of the 
core curriculum 


CORE COURSE 


By W. MELVIN STRONG 


ROBABLY AS IMPORTANT a reason as any 
for the development of the junior high 
school was the increasing need of post- 
elementary pupils for a type of education 
that would cut across subject-matter lines 
and provide training for common ideals, at- 
titudes, appreciation, and information. 
Time has shown that the junior high school 
has become too much of a junior high 
school, or a “peoples’ college”, with conven- 
tional specialized courses. It has spent its 
time exploring subjects instead of the pupil. 
In spite of early precedents for general 
education the secondary school has con- 
tinued to stress subjects rather than areas of 
living. 

Spears believes that today’s secondary 
school “echoes rather curiously the disillu- 
sionment of the earlier forms of the school— 
the Latin Grammar School, the Academy, 
and the English Classical School”, and that 


— 


Epitor’s Note: The author has made an 
extensive investigation of the core course 
program in a number of high schools. In 
this article he analyzes the part played in 
the core course by general education, which 
the large majority of curriculum specialists 
and teachers considered the major purpose 
of core courses. Dr, Strong is curriculum co- 
ordinator of the Huntington Beach, Cal., 
Public Schools. 


the quality of its service must be tested in 
the light of present-day American life. 

Dean Melby hurls the following indict- 
ment at secondary education: 


What have the schools done with the millions of 
creative spirits who have fallen under their sway? 
They have, with characteristic lack of sympathy and 
imagination, dulled the imaginations of their pupils, 
forced them to think the teacher’s thoughts, to see 
the world as the teacher sees it. Our clumsy, stum- 
bling society simultaneously bears striking testimony 
to the ineffectivencss of our education for social 
ends. 

Our educational stupidities continue to cost us 
millions in crime, unemployment, graft, and war, 
to say nothing of the unmeasurable loss of human 
talents and human happiness. . . . Yet the American 
people continue to have faith in education. 

Our schools must not continue to fail all these 
good people. A secondary school to meet the de- 
mands of the American Way of Life must simul- 
taneously provide for individual effectiveness and 
social development. . . . Schools must be a reflection 
of life and its needs.’ 


Leonard says that in 39 out of every 53 
cases there is little or no relationship be- 
tween pupils’ high-school courses and their 
vocational interests, their abilities, and 
their life needs.* 

Bell believes that the traditional secon- 


4 Spears, Harold, Secondary Education In Ameri- 
can Life. New York: American Book Co., 1941, p. 19. 

* Melby, Ernest O., “Can A Creative Secondary 
School be Developed?” Educational Trends, March- 
April 1940, pp. §-10. 

* Leonard, Eugenie A., “WPA, Here We Come”, 
School and Society, March go, 1940, p. $93- 
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dary school is “pushing all pupils up an 
educational ladder to nothing for at least 
eighty per cent of them.’ 

In showing how the report of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New 
York concerns secondary education in the 
country at large, Spears draws the following 
conclusions: 

Among the boys and girls leaving high school 
every year are a considerable number whom the 
schools themselves are unwilling to recommend for 
responsible citizenship, So far as their pupils’ readi- 
ness for citizenship is concerned, the high schools 
decline to stand back of one-fourth of all the pupils 
who are ending their schooling. 

Irrespective of the schools’ judgment of their 
readiness for citizenship, the leaving pupils as a 
group are seriously deficient in their knowledge of 
the problems, the issues, and the present-day facts 
with which American citizens should be concerned. 

Alertness to local problems is clearly not part 
of the equipment for citizenship of the boys and 
girls now leaving school. 

Through tests dealing with a knowledge of demo- 
cratic principles and the application of such prin- 
ciples it was revealed that even among high-school 
seniors, as many as a fourth gave no clear indication 
that they knew what freedom in a democracy 
means. 

The Implementation Committee Reports 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals indicate that a large per- 
centage of the secondary-school population 
is “educationally neglected”,* even though 
many of them seem well adjusted every 
place but in school. 

Reports of the National Youth Commis- 
sion, the Pennsylvania Study, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and many 
others tend to bear out the contention that 
the secondary school is not adequately meet- 
ing the needs of young people. It needs to 
shift to a continuation of the general educa- 
tion of pupils. College preparatory and spe- 
cialized courses should be offered, of course, 

‘Bell, Howard M., Matching Youth and Jobs, 
PP. 35°37- , 

* Spears, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

*“The Educationally Neglected”, report of the 
Implementation Committee, National Association of 


Secondary School Principals Bulletin, November 
1939, vol. 23, no. 85, chap. II. 


but probably they should be reserved for the 
upper year or two of the secondary school, 
and for pupils who have a special need for 
them. 

Emphasis on general education or on 
specialized courses should be determined 
not only by the needs and maturity of the 
pupil but by modern social conditions. It 
seems rather obvious that all pupils in mod- 
ern secondary schools should not be held to 
the traditional offerings. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws make pupils go to school but 
there seems to be little in the traditional 
curriculum to hold them. Without doubt 
disciplinary problems and truancy are 
rooted deeply in traditional education." 

Wriston sees general education as an edu- 
cation useful to all who possess it, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, It is 
something more than facts. Permanence, he 
says, is not found in facts, but in disciplines. 
General education in this sense is more than 
the adjustment of the individual to himself 
and to society. Adjustment may mean mere- 
ly placement or fixation. Capacity for con- 
tinuous readjustment and vigorous adapta- 
tion, however, is important in Wriston’s 
thinking. Knowledge of one’s environment 
is inadequate, he believes, because environ- 
ment changes. Real general education must 
result in acquaintance with and facility in 
such modes of thought or basic disciplines 
as precision, appreciation, hypothesis, syn- 
thesis, according to Wriston.* 

Wirth believes that whatever general edu- 
cation is and does it is also a preparation 
for expert tasks. In this sense the general 
education we should administer is the best 
thing we can offer both to people who are 
leaving school and to those who wish to 
go on to advanced and specialized work. 


*“An Ounce of Prevention”, article contributed 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, to the 
tah Educational Review, December 1941, p. 118. 

; ty my ae w., — Education, Its Na- 
ure, Scope, an ential Elements, a rt of the 
Proceedings of the Institute for Adminitrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, edited by William 
S. ee Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934, 
pp. 2-16. 
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The real purpose of general education, 
however, says Wirth, is to give to the pupil 
a sense of the whole of modern thought 
which shall be sufficiently ordered and im- 
pressive to influence him through life.® 

General education, continues Wirth, 
should give pupils 

- more than the ordinary layman’s insight and 
capacity to interpret the actual problems of life, to 
enable them to read the newspapers and the current 
literature sympathetically yet critically, and to un- 
derstand the thought of the world... . 

We believe that a general education should deal 
educationally with the whole person—or, as the 
recent report of our curriculum committee put it, 
with men and women as knowers, actors, and ap- 
preciators. When we say, then, that the object of 
general education is to aid the student in seeing 
the world whole, we are not merely uttering an 
empty rhetorical phrase.” 

Eurich, after discussing the changing con- 
cepts of general education and the Hut- 
chins-Dewey controversy concerning its na- 
ture, says that recent interest in general 
education grows out of the current youth 
problems in society, a dissatisfaction with 
higher education as now organized, a reac- 
tion against overemphasis upon specializa- 
tion, and a deepened desire to do something 
that will make education more effective 
than it has been in the past. 

Eurich recognizes the need for integra- 
tion, for some sort of unity now lacking in 
educational matters. He believes that gen- 
eral education should relate educational ex- 
periences more directly to the needs of hu- 
man beings, should contribute to the growth 
of individuals so that they will be more 
effective in meeting day-by-day problems, 
and should develop the desire and capacity 
for continuous self-education." 

* Wirth, Louis, General Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. A report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions, pp. 28-34. William S. Gray, 
Editor. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 

"Eurich, Alvin C., “A Renewed Emphasis upon 
General Education”. General Education in the 
American College, Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public Schools Publishing Co., 
1939, PP- 3-13» 15-23- 
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Rainey believes general education should 
give preparation for intelligent participa- 
tion in the experiences of life shared by 
all persons, that is, for general living in a 
modern community. It must furnish com- 
mon background for cultural life and pre- 
pare for intelligent citizenship. No im- 
portant interest, or issue, or problem of 
contemporary life, therefore, should be 
absent from the training of citizens in a 
democracy. This common program of sec- 
ondary education, therefore, continues 
Rainey, should be as broad as life itself in 
a modern society.?* 

In 1935 Bobbitt examined the results of 
the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion and made the following comment: 

General education aims to make persons pro- 
ficient in those fundamental fields of human per- 
formance that are common to all human beings, 
such as citizenship, health care, home duties, con- 
sumer activities, leisure occupations, language, and 
the current thought-life. Every normal child and 
youth needs training in each of these fundamental 
fields. Instruction in none of them is to be an 
elective, though there must be provision for indi- 
vidual differences. In general education there will 
be no electives for the purpose of specialization. . . .” 


As Spears indicates, the term “general 
education” has usually been spoken of in 
connection with higher education; the pro- 
gram of general education in the high 
school has been referred to as required 
subjects, or constants. To Spears, general 
education is that part of the pupil’s com- 
plete program that is likewise being ex- 
perienced by the whole group. He sees the 
topic of general education as one of the 
most popular in educational literature and 
discussion during the past few years of in- 
tensive reorganization." 


* Rainey, Homer P., “Social Factors Affecting 
General Education”. From Thirty-eighth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public Schools Publishing 
Company, 1939, PP. 15-23. oe 

* Bobbitt, Franklin, “General Education in the 
High School”, The School Review, XLIII, April 
1935, . 257-266. 

9% Ks adiny “oer FA Secondary Education In Ameri- 
can Life. New York: American Book Co., 1941, p. 


113. 
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General education, then, cuts across sub- 
ject-matter lines, and is concerned with 
that body of common knowledge, common 
ideals, common interests and appreciations, 
common modes of thought, feeling, and 
action that all young people should have 
irrespective of sex, social status, or future 
vocation. It is directed toward the good life 
and the full life, regardless of how the 
living is made. Its focus is on the individual 
in an evolving society, and on areas of living 
rather than on specialized subjects. 

General education is interested in a com- 
mon body of growth experiences and attain- 
ments; it is non-professional, non-vocation- 
al, and non-specialized. It is a plan for 
substituting life activities and a unified 
experience for compartmentalized subjects 
and fragmentary learnings of the traditional 
school. 

It is a concerted effort to extend the 
common training of the elementary school 
upward, and to help future citizens of our 
democracy to develop better tastes, better 
opinions, better attitudes, and to become 
better voters. This general education 
should continue until desired ends are 
reasonably achieved; it should continue in 
diminishing degrees. 

Content of general education. There 
seems to be little disagreement as to the 
need for or definition of general education. 
The disagreement comes in an attempt to 
determine the content of general education 
in actual practice, and in the assumptions 
underlying practice. 

Eurich interprets Hutchins’ two books, 
No Friendly Voice, and The Higher Learn- 
ing in America, as insisting on a form of 
general education that has its roots in the 
intellectual tradition expressed through the 
great books of the Western World, from 
Homer to the present day. He wants stu- 
dents to acquire a knowledge of grammar, 
rhetoric, logic—the discipline of medieval 
scholars, and thus develop their interests 
and powers of reasoning. 

Dewey, on the other hand, says Eurich, 
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stresses the need for experience with pres- 
ent-day personal and social problems and 
social situations—the experimental meth- 
od, as the one ultimate alternative in pro- 
viding a general education for students. 
He declares that students learn as they 
live with their experiences. They learn how 
to solve problems by dealing directly with 
them, not just by talking about them. The 
best education for the years ahead is ex- 
perience in dealing with the problems of 
today. 

Again, most of the general-education con- 
tent planning seems to have been done for 
the college level, rather than for the high 
school. The Minnesota General College, 
Whittier College, and Stephens College are 
a few examples.** Lange discusses other 
junior and senior colleges as examples." 
Frederick, however, arrived at a list of nine 
problems for which general education on 
the secondary level should be concerned as 
a result of careful study and research."* 

These nine problems, stated very briefly, 
are: protecting life and health, making a 
home, getting a living, securing an educa- 
tion, expressing religious impulses, express- 
ing esthetic impulses, engaging in recrea- 
tion, cooperating in social and civic action, 
and conserving and improving material 
conditions. 

Probably the only one of the nine that 
may be questioned from the point of view 
of general education is getting a living. If 
this area is limited to the general and in- 
formational backgrounds of vocations and 
is devoid of specialization or actual voca- 
tional training, it could probably be in- 
cluded in the content of general education. 

Ryan says of the content of general educa- 
tion that regardless of the field of knowl- 


*Eurich, Alvin C., “A Renewed Emphasis upon 
General Education”. From Thirty-eighth yearbook, 
cited in footnote 12, p. 6. 

*Ibid., p. 8. 

Lange, Paulus, “Some Issues in General Educa- 
tion”, The Phi Delta Kappan, May 1941, Vol. XIII, 
No. 9, Pp. 315-19. 

™ Frederick, I. O., “Problems of Life”, School 
Review, May and June 1938, pp. 337-41, 415-19. 
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edge in which we expect a given pupil to 
become competent, his schooling should 
give him the effects of culture. What are 
the arts doing to him? Has he a taste in 
manners, in humor, in dress? Has he ideals 
by which to steer his course through the 
maze of personal and professional tempta- 
tions? What kind of person is he becoming? 
The school must make certain that ex- 
periences are provided that represent gen- 
uine opportunities for these kinds of de- 
velopment.’® 

Douglass says of this broad responsibility 
of education: 

Any program of youth education should be for- 
mulated in the light of capacities and interests, as 
well as adjusted to probable individual needs. Youth 
must be prepared to do various things, to specialize 
in some one thing and to exploit and explore his 
points of strength. 

Education must not only be integrative, yielding 
common types of information, skills, understanding, 
ideals, attitudes, and tastes necessary for life in a 
cooperative society such as our democracy is, but 
it must also be differentiative, preparing a wide 
variety of minds with suitable equipment to carry 
forward work and progress along all fronts of 
knowledge and activity, and conserving as much 
as possible all the various possibilities of the human 
race for unique contributions. The problem of 
making these types of adjustments in the existing 
schools, never solved, has been increasingly acute in 
recent decades.” 

Need for flexibility of content in general 
education. The bombing of Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese on Sunday, December 7, 
1941, may be cited as an example of the 
need for flexibility of content in general 
education. This action presented a problem 
common to all Americans. For the next few 
days the core course program may well have 
been given over to a consideration of such 
problems as the history of American-Japa- 
nese relations; the size of Japan in land 
and population and the resultant popula- 
lation pressure; the Japanese standard of 

* Ryan, H. H., “General Education”, Curriculum 
Journal, Vol. 9, May 1938, p. 222. 

* Douglass, Harl R., Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America, A Report to the Ameri- 


can Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1937, pp. 27-28. 
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living and her need for industrialization; 
the need of the Japanese for vital raw ma- 
terials not to be found in Japan; the pos- 
sibilities of getting these materials, how and 
where; the control by other nations of the 
East Indies, Indo China, Thailand, and 
even parts of China where resources may 
be obtained; the fact that for the half dozen 
years previous to this fatal bombing day 
Japan had been getting most of her war 
supplies from the three nations that would 
suffer most if Japan became successful in 
her aggressive ambitions, namely the United 
States, England, and the Netherlands, * 

Facts, rather than emotionalism and prej- 
udices, should be the basis for considera- 
tion of such a vital problem. It shou!d be 
recognized that there are always at least 
two sides to every important issue and that 
light, not heat, is essential to all adequate 
understanding of such issues. 

It is obvious that such a vital problem 
as American-Japanese relations cuts across 
subject matter lines, and includes geogra- 
phy, history, economics, sociology, military 
science, philosophy, and possibly art and 
mathematics. 

The content of general education, then, 
should be concerned with such end prod- 
ucts as courageous and intelligent voters, 
keeping well, enjoying leisure, living in a 
home, enjoying nature, improved reading 
tastes, appreciating and creating in various 
art media, and thinking out a satisfactory 
philosophy of life. 

It is not so important that a pupil be 
able to write a composition on “spring” 
as a blanket assignment, but it is important 
that he be able to express what he feels or 
thinks or what he wants someone else to 
know. It is not necessary that he read Julius 
Caesar, but it is necessary that he learn to 
enjoy reading and continue to read widely 
and critically. 

There is little real need for him to know 
the Presidents of the United States in their 
order, but there is great need for him to 
be able to recognize propaganda when he 
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sees it, retain his emotional and intellectual 
balance, and make up his own mind with 
increasing independence. 

With such a broad program it is evident 
that a high level of competence is required 
of teachers participating in it, Not less, but 
more, scholarship is required. Teachers 
must be capable of translating their book 
learning into practical everyday activities. 
Mackenzie says: 


Schools are giving up the ideal some of them once 
held that any teacher can teach anything and every- 
thing. Teachers need training and preparation for 
the tasks they undertake. This discovery has fre- 
quently led to two practices: (a) The provision for 
cooperative teaching of some of the courses, thus 
permitting the specialist to come in when and where 
he is needed, and (b) the provision of in-service 
training programs to meet the demands of the new 
programs.” 


The author sent questionnaires to cur- 
riculum specialists and core course teachers 
in selected secondary schools of the nation 
and received the following response on gen- 
eral education: All of the curriculum spe- 
cialists who returned answers to the inquiry, 
“What is the major purpose for which a 
core course is put into operation”, answered 
that the major purpose is general education. 
Some quotations from these answers follow: 


Good general education resulting in common 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and skills 
that will enable people to live together for their 
mutual advantage. 

The core course should satisfy the needs and 
interests that are common to pupils through general 
education. 

General education for all adapted to individual 
differences. 

Educate all pupils for group living and citizen- 
ship; help them to develop likemindedness in 
common group experiences. 

To provide opportunity for pupils to get practice 
in democratic procedures and to develop individual 
initiative in democratic living. 

To break down compartmental subject-matter 


* Mackenzie, Gordon N., “Youth and the High 
School”. From Thirty-eighth Yearbook, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, IIL: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1939. Part II, 


p- 67. 
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attitude toward education and permit study of 
problems and topics in more natural settings. 

To increase the experiential background of pupils 
and to promote a well-rounded vision of the world 
of realities, 

The core course is an opportunity to present 
a program having no subject-matter barriers and 
including social problems that should be considered 
by all high-school pupils. 

Seventy-six per cent of the core course 
teachers who took part in the present study 
checked general education as a major ob- 
jective of the core course, and 82 per cent 
of these say that they are “cutting across 
subject-matter fields” in their teaching in 
the core course. These 82 per cent believe 
that they are planning their core course 
work in terms of pupil activities and “life 
problems”. 

Problems that arise in actual life—an 
automobile accident, a crime, an election, 
a declaration of war, a new industry in the 
town—are as apt to have educative value as 
traditional subjects. 

Summary: General education, then, repre- 
sents a shift from subject matter as an end 
to the purpose of improving lives of pupils; 
from a pre-arranged curriculum prepared 
by the teacher, or curriculum experts, to 
cooperative planning, and from a single 
textbook to multiple texts and life situa- 
tions, General education is concerned with 
those attitudes, understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and relative values common to all ir- 
respective of sex, social status, or future 
vocation. The two variables that would 
control this general education are the needs 
and maturity of the child, and modern 
social conditions. 

If the individual is to make the most of 
his life, and make his due contribution to 
human progress, he must learn to be at 
home in the complex environment which 
we call civilization, General education, as 
a major responsibility of the core course, 
must deal with such content as will enable 
us to live happily and usefully in the con- 
temporary world, 

















How California High Schools Handle 
AVIATION Education 


y 
LOAZ W. JOHNSON 


T HAS BEEN aptly said by leading educa- 
I tors that every new thing of significance 
sooner or later gets into the school curricu- 
lum. In recent years new discoveries and 
new developments have been incorporated 
into the curriculum more rapidly than in 
past years. Because of this haste, it often 
happens that new materials are introduced 
at the wrong place and given either undue 
or inadequate emphasis. Fortunately, more 
attention is now being given to the methods 
and procedures used to incorporate new 
materials into the curriculum. 

A new development which is becoming 
more significant in American life and of 
greater concern to the schools is aviation. 
War conditions have caused the schools to 
give a great deal of attention to the ma- 
terials of aviation and, since this new field 
will continue to affect American life to a 
great degree, just what part the schools 


fs 


Epitor’s Note: An investigation made by 
Mr. Johnson in May 1944 is the basis of 
this article, He writes: “The schools of the 
United States are confronted with the prob- 
lem of what to do about the great mass of 
subject matter and the new concepts which 
have come upon the scene in the field of 
aviation. It is fortunate that we are profit- 
ing to a certain extent from our experience 
with the automobile and are planning ways 
to acquaint our people with some of the 
implications of aviation before planes be- 
come common on every vacant lot in our 
towns and villages.” Mr. Johnson is coordi- 
nator of secondary education for the Butte 
County, Cal., Schools, with headquarters at 
Oroville. 


should have in adjusting to the new condi- 
tions brought about by aviation is a ques- 
tion confronting educators throughout the 
United States. 

At present the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is sponsoring conferences of educa- 
tors in various states for the purpose of 
developing statewide plans for giving 
aeronautics its proper place in our school 
program, In order to gather data to be used 
in the Conference on Aviation Education 
held in California May 18-20, 1944, a survey 
of what is being done in the field of educa- 
tion in the high schools of the state was 
made. Although the survey form was very 
brief, it was designed to gather information 
on the extent and nature of offerings in 
high schools, prerequisites, course combina- 
tions, type of pupil taking course, and the 
future status of the work in aviation. 

These survey forms were sent to 125 
representative high schools throughout the 
State and 100 returns were received. 

For purposes of comparison the replies 
were placed in three groups, according to 
the number of teachers on the faculty of the 
school. Returns came from 27 schools with 
fewer than 20 teachers, from 27 schools with 
20-40 teachers, and from 46 schools with 
more than 4o teachers. For the purpose of 
this report these groups will be referred to 
as small, medium, and large schools. 

It was assumed that schools in the first 
group would not have more than one full- 
time science and one full-time mathematics 
teacher, and that this limitation would 
make it necessary for them to make special 
adjustments to introduce work in aeronau- 
tics; that the schools with 20-40 teachers 
could easily arrange to have at least one 
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special course; and that the schools with 
more than 40 teachers might develop a 
sequence of two or more courses in this 
field. 

According to the returns, go of the schools 
reporting—21 small, 25 medium, and 44 
large—are giving some emphasis to aviation, 
while 10 schools—6 small, 2 medium, and 
2 large—are not giving any special emphasis. 

In 15 schools—6 small, 5 medium, and 4 
large—no special courses are being offered, 
but aeronautics work is being done as an 
integrated part of other courses. Separate 
courses in aeronautics are offered in 75 of 
the schools replying. Of these, 15 are small, 
20 medium, and 40 large. 

Of the 75 schools offering special courses, 
62 are offering courses characterized as pre- 
flight, general aviation, or aviation science. 
Several of the larger schools have broken 
down the field and are offering separate 
courses in meteorology, aerodynamics, navi- 
gation, power plants, radio, and various 
shop courses. 

In only a few cases have the schools 
attempted to organize their courses into a 
sequence dependent on degree oi difficulty. 
Most of the courses are placed on the junior 
or senior level and may be taken in any 
order. However, 8 schools have divided 
their work into elementary and advanced 
courses, 

There is little agreement on prerequisites 
for aeronautics courses in the schools report- 
ing. Algebra, algebra-geometry, algebra- 
geometry-physics, and junior standing were 
most common among the prerequisites 
given. Several schools did not reply to this 
item, and 10 schools indicated no prere- 
quisites at all. 

Many schools offering specific courses in 
aeronautics also include aeronautics work 
in other courses. The most common type 
of combination was the extra block or 
unit in science of aviation. 

In reports on the types of pupils taking 
the course in aviation, the “average” pupil 
received the highest number of checks, with 


“superior” a close second. Several schools 
checked “superior”, “average”, and “below 
average”, which indicates that all types of 
pupils are taking the courses. 

Only 6 schools—: small, 1 medium, and 
4 large—are substituting aeronautics courses 
for regular science courses. Comments on 
this item class most aeronautics courses as 
electives. In some cases schedules have been 
changed to enable pupils to take both 
required science courses and the aeronautics 
courses, 

Only 4 schools stated that regular science 
teachers are not favorable to aerenautics 
courses. However, some of the comments on 
other returns indicated a more widespread 
lack of sympathy toward such courses. 

Slightly over half of the schools reacted 
to the item concerning in-service education 
needs of teachers of aeronautics courses. In 
most of the schools answering, the teachers 
of these courses have already had special 
preparation. In some cases a need for more 
practical experience, for more laboratory 
techniques, and for more recent informa- 
tion was indicated. 

In reply to the question of whether 
aeronautics courses are to be permanent 
in the school program, 54 schools—1o small, 
15 medium, and 29 large—answered in the 
affirmative. Eight schools—3 small, 3 
medium, and 2 large—gave a negative reply, 
and 23 schools—7 small, 7 medium, and g 
large—gave conditional answers such as 
“Depends upon needs” or “upon demands”. 
The other fifteen schools did not answer. 

The replies from 66 schools—13 small, 
19 medium, and 34 large—indicated that 
the courses in aeronautics had been success- 
ful and of value; replies from 5—2 small, 
1 medium, and 2 large—were to the 
contrary. In three of these cases the lack of 
success was attributed to the loss of aeronau- 
tics teachers. The remainder of the schools 
did not reply to this item. 

A separate course, designated as pre-flight 
and providing laboratory and actual prac- 
tice, was favored by most of those who 
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answered the query on what would consti- 
tute the most effective course in aeronautics. 

The majority of schools reacting to the 
item on curricular placement and the status 
of aeronautics courses favored making 
them electives in the junior and senior 
years. 

Summary-Conclusions: The fact that 100 
of the 125 schools to which survey forms 
were sent replied within such a short period 
of time as three weeks indicates that second- 
ary-school people are vitally interested in 
aviation education, and the data provided 
show that they have rallied almost 100 per 
cent to the cause and are doing what they 
can to support the war effort in aviation. 

As 78 per cent of the small, 93 per cent 
of the medium, and 96 per cent of the large 
schools reporting are doing work in 
aeronautics either in specific courses or in 
connection with other courses; since 56 per 
cent of the small, 74 per cent of the 
medium, and 87 per cent of the large schools 
reporting are giving specific courses in 
aeronautics; and since many of the large 
schools and only a few of the small ones are 
offering more than one*course in aero- 
nautics, evidently the larger schools are 
giving slightly more attention than are the 
smaller ones to aviation education. The 
comments also indicated that more and 
better prepared teachers for aeronautics 
courses are available in the larger schools 
than in the smaller ones. 

Since there has been no sequence of 
courses including aeronautics developed, 
since the matter of prerequisites is very in- 
definite, and since all types of pupils take 
these courses, it would seem that the work 
in aviation on the secondary level is still 
an uncertain quantity, 

Comments by the principals indicated 
several problems with which they are con- 
fronted. For example, under the present 
program college-preparatory pupils are in 
effect forced to take the regular science 
courses and do not have time for a tech- 
nical course in aviation. This leaves the 


poorer pupils for such courses—an arrange- 
ment which is unsatisfactory, and very dis- 
couraging to the teachers of aeronautics 
courses. 

The relationship of aeronautics work to 
the established high-school courses is very 
disturbing. In spite of the fact that the in- 
clusion of aeronautics has motivated the 
work in science, many principals are not 
willing to modify their regular science 
courses and requirements to permit the in- 
troduction of aeronautics work. 

The conflicting reports from military au- 
thorities as to the value of the work being 
done by the high schools in the field of 
aviation is very disconcerting. Although the 
principals say that they can see the value 
of such courses, they need authoritative 
backing to convince parents that their chil- 
dren have chosen wisely when they take 
courses in aeronautics instead of standard 
science courses. 

However, some kind of course or group 
of courses will be apt to find a place in the 
secondary-school curriculum, as 54 per cent 
of the schools replying are planning to give 
this work a permanent place in the curricu- 
lum, and 23 per cent of the schools will 
continue to provide the work if needed or 
demanded. As further support of this pre- 
diction, 66 per cent of the schools stated 
that courses in aeronautics had not only 
provided new fields of exploration for the 
pupils but had also promoted greater in- 
terest and mastery in regular science and 
mathematics courses. 

Apparently the principals are considering 
the following types of work in aviation on 
the high-school level: (a) general infor- 
mational courses to acquaint all high-school 
pupils regardless of ability with the com- 
mercial and social importance of aviation, 
(b) special shop courses for those pupils who 
are inclined and are by nature fitted for 
construction and maintenance work, (c) 
highly technical courses for pupils who plan 
to be pilots, and (d) modification of regular 
high-school courses to give proper emphasis 
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to the new subject matter in aviation. 


Recommendations: On the basis of the 
information provided in these survey forms 
and the comments made by the principals 
the following three recommendations are 
made: 

Experiments and studies should be made 
with general informational, shop, and 
highly technical courses, and with course 
combinations to determine where, how, and 
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to what extent aviation education should be 
introduced into the high-school curricu- 
lum. 

Some existing state committee should 
study the situation and formulate a set of 
policies to govern credits and the admis- 
sion status of courses in aeronautics. 

Care should be exercised to avoid over- 
emphasis on aviation and the inclusion of 
materials which do not logically belong on 
the high-school level. 


Public Speaking Is Big Activity at McKeesport 
By WILLIAM S. TACEY 


At McKeesport, Pa., High School, public speak- 
ing is a major extracurricular activity. It centers 
about the Debate Club, which meets daily during 
the last period. To this club come requests for 
speakers for assembly, for homeroom programs, 
and for community meetings. The name belies our 
purpose, for while debate is a principal activity, 
all members participate in numerous other forms 
of forensics. Following an accepted rule of educa- 
tion, they learn to speak by speaking. Only the 
size of the classroom limits the club’s numbers; 
ONLY a desire to learn to speak publicly is the 
qualification for membership. 

Pupils’ appearances before audiences fall rough- 
ly into three groups—intramural, community, and 
interscholastic. Each year an intramural debate 
tournament among teams representing the school’s 
homerooms is held. Debate Club members coach 
the participants and give the necessary moral sup- 
port. At the end of the tournament plaques con- 
structed in the Vocational School are awarded to 
the winning rooms. Individual speakers who show 
promise are invited to join the Club. 

Debaters are much in demand for assistance in 
assembly programs. For two years they have spon- 
sored the school’s War Bond and Stamp sales, a 
campaign which lasts throughout the entire year. 
During the football season they publicized the 
school’s campaign for better sportsmanship, there- 
by bringing about considerable improvement in 
student behavior at home games. Both National 
Education Week and Brotherhood Week gave 
other opportunities for platform appearances for 


seniors, juniors and sophomores before their re- 
spective assemblies. A majority of the members of 
the Club represent their homerooms on the Student 
Council, where they take an active part in school 
politics. 

Community interest in the speech program has 
been materially increased by the appearance of 
student speakers before a wide variety of adult 
audiences. During a Scrap Drive thirty “three- 
minute men” spoke daily for one week in its be- 
half, at each of three shows in the city’s four 
theaters and also before twenty service clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations, and church groups. No doubt 
this publicity did much toward helping McKees- 
port exceed its quota in collecting scrap of all 
kinds. 

Each year, in order to gain experience in debat- 
ing on the N.U.E.A. question, the school’s debate 
teams appear before at least sixty audiences, total- 
ing over 2,000 people. They represent a wide variety 
of interests, including service clubs, churches and 
synagogues, political clubs, labor unions, and wom- 
en’s clubs. As proof of their interest a majority of 
these groups reserve a place on their programs an- 
nually for return engagements. 

Two teams of two speakers each are used. In 
order to give a debate in the limited time generally 
allowed, constructive speeches are limited to six 
minutes and rebuttals to three minutes, The debate 
is usually followed by a short period for questions. 
Written ballots add to the enjoyment, for both 
speakers and audiences like to have a winner 
chosen. 














POSTSCRIPT TO BOB > 


“Now you have the lonely sea” 


By JEN JENKINS 


P.S. This morning, Bob, I wrote you a 
letter. This afternoon I want to add to it, 
because there is so much more I want to 
say. You see, Bob, this noon your dad got 
the telegram about you from the War De- 
partment. 

And now I know that you have died for 
me, your one-time English teacher, and 
for millions of other Americans. I’m feeling 
pretty grief-stricken, Bob, and unworthy, 
and full of memories. 

You'd be surprised if you could realize 
how much I remember about you. Kids in 
school think they are only machines to 
their teachers. But I know better. 

You first impressed yourself on me when 
you fell on my feet. I was standing on duty 
at the bottom of the front stairs in senior 
high one noon hour, Perhaps you didn’t see 
me; anyway, you came pellmell down the 
stairs. While my lips were forming a rep- 
rimand, you suddenly slipped and fell, land- 
ing with your hands on my feet. For a split 
second, you stared up at me, your big blue 
eyes about to pop out of your head. Then, 
your round cheeks red, you pulled yourself 


— 


Eprror’s Note: By now, probably most 
readers have the memories of boys who 
passed through their classrooms and went 
on to die at Midway, the Coral Sea, Tunisia, 
France. . . Miss Jenkins might therefore 
represent many of us in writing her post- 
script to Bob. The author teaches in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., High School, but says 
she is “a Nebraska product”. She explains 
that “Bob” is actually a combination of 
several boys, and “I” is two teachers, but 
that the anecdotes are all true. 


up with, “I’m sorry. But you can’t say I 
never fell for you!” 

You did not get that reprimand. I guess I 
fell for you, too, in the proper teacher- 
pupil way. And you never let me down. 

Of course, you did silly, kiddish things 
that later we both laughed over. 

For instance, one night when the moon 
was a huge golden bubble floating in the 
misty vapor above, you and three other 
Frank Sinatras, all seniors, banded together 
and went serenading up and down the 
street. Now that wasn’t so bad, because your 
voices harmonized fairly well. But you 
didn’t need to climb up on top of the porch 
right beside my bedroom window (you 
tore down some ivy, too) and keep on croon- 
ing until, in desperation, I had to terminate 
my bathing, to dress, and to come to the 
lawn to persuade you to get down. What if 
that porch roof had caved in? And what if 
my fat fuming landlord had been under it? 

Just what prompted such serenading was 
more clear the next afternoon. You came 
into my room after school with a resolved 
look in your eye and curled all seventy-one 
inches of you (How you did want that other 
inch!) into one of the smaller chairs in the 
front row, Finally you got around to pro- 
posing to me. 

I can still hear the minute-long silence 
that fell, Then a thrush outside the window 
sang his golden song and you said: 

“That's it! I feel beautiful inside, just 
like that song—beautiful about you, I 
mean.” 

I know my small, green eyes must have 
been as big as dollars, but honestly, Bob, 
I didn’t feel like laughing. More than once, 
since you've grown up and you and Janet 
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have found each other, you’ve voiced the 
suspicion that I thought you to be a fool. 
Why should I consider as a fool any one 
who had just complimented me? 

When my wits got to working, I pointed 
out the seven-year discrepancy in our ages. 
But you had an answer: the Barrett-Brown- 
ing romance about which we had just stud- 
ied in English. Moreover, the manual-arts 
teacher was serious about the Spanish 
teacher and he had to be the younger, be- 
cause she had taught before and he was 
fresh out of college. So I had to tell you 
about my Dennison and how no one else 
would ever do. 

Of course, you weren't really disap- 
pointed because it was only a notion, you 
see, and you were sometimes notiony. 

There was a definite time, I think, when 
you decided teachers are really people. Prac- 
tice for an operetta was in progress—that 
operetta in which you were dressed as a 
girl. Being in charge of the speaking parts, 
I was seated with the musical director down 
front. 

You usually put the dress right over your 
everyday attire, rolling the trouser legs up 
out of sight. That day you must have done 
it too hurriedly, because when you rose 
from your chair to take part in a very dig- 
nified scene, there hung those brown 
trouser legs five or six inches below the 
flowered dress. Evidently you must have 
been following that old advice, “Feel the 
part,” because on your face came a look 
akin to that a woman in real life would 
have in the same predicament, 

As you bent hastily to tuck up the erring 
trouser legs, the entire cast and we two 
directors burst out laughing. When we 
were through wiping our eyes, you were 
standing in front of us, and you said, 
“Golly! Teachers can laugh, too!” 

Choice of the Navy as your branch of 
service was no surprise to me. You always 
had such a liking for the sea. Odd, because 
back in those days you had never seen much 
water. (Maybe there was a pirate hanging 
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somewhere in your family tree?) The only 
waves you knew were those on a sea of 
wheat or prairie grass, made by the passing 
wind. 

When we studied John Masefield’s Sea 
Fever, you read so wishfully: 


I must go down to the sea again, 
To the lonely sea and the sky... 


Now you have the lonely sea, Bob—too 
much of the lonely sea. . . . 

You said you liked Longfellow’s “A wind 
came up out of the sea” just because it men- 
tioned the sea. 

Remember the play, Strange Road? You 
took the part of a sailor lad, who, having 
been drowned saving a friend, came back 
as a spirit to his sweetheart, to explain his 
taking the strange road. 

You stood in a circle of light as eerie as 
Fred Bimson could make it with our limited 
facilities and you said in a sepulchral voice: 

“I come from the salt of the sea and I 
must go back to it.” Sort of a prophecy, 
wasn’t it? 

Once when we were giving definitions as 
classwork, your word was “worry”. I was 
proud of your answer: “It is thinking about 
something after it does any good to think 
about it.” 

So I don’t worry about you, Bob, But 
I’m going to remember you and Carl and 
Dale and John and Lyle and Fred—six of 
you—funny, but it’s your smiling faces that 
float before me now. Six—O dear God— 
there are six of them already! 

Don’t mind, Bob, will you, if I stop now 
and talk to God awhile. 

Dear God: I pray that I might be found 
worthy of the sacrifice of the lives of those 
who once sat before me as students. There 
are others into whose faces I now look 
daily who must take the same road. Give 
me wisdom to impart something to them 
as a portion of that armor of strength they 
will so much need. Amen, God. 


And goodbye, Bob. 
Just your ex-English teacher 
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DEAR ELSIE: 


The Christmas assembly rehearsals aren’t 
going so smoothly at Central High School 


By ROSAMOND McPHERSON 


Central High School 
December 13 
Dear Elsie, 

Once again peace and good will have 
stolen into the corridors of Central High 
School. 

Or rather in the interest of accuracy, I 
should say that the season of peace and 
good will has come to Central. For it is 
December. Snatches of carols float out from 
the glee-club practice room. Mistletoe is 
contraband, and the Christmas tree in the 
gymnasium is again the subject of dispute 
between the physical-education department, 
which contends the proper place for the tree 
is the cafeteria, and the cafeteria manager, 
who is very determined that the proper 
place for the tree is anywhere in the build- 
ing so long as it is not the cafeteria. 

Since cafeteria help is much more easy to 
lose and more difficult to replace than 
physical-education majors, you know where 
the Christmas tree is. 

When I say that the season of peace and 


—— 


Epitror’s Note: Central High School is 
right in the middle of its season of peace 
and good will. But any resemblance to p. 
and g. w. as it is generally understood is 
purely coincidental. Faculty feuds are rife— 
and before the Christmas assembly rehear- 
sals are over Miss Small and Miss Diapason 
may be clouting one another with yule logs. 
The author teaches at Wilbur Wright High 
School, Dayton, Ohio, and is on the staff 
of the Dayton Daily News as a feature writer 
for the Sunday magazine section. 


good will has arrived at Central, Elsie, I 
mean that the calendar says that Christmas 
is at hand. To say that peace and good will 
pervades is quite another thing. 

Elsie, we are having another Christmas 
assembly. That is to say, another assembly 
has been scheduled, but whether it will 
occur or not is a debatable question. At the 
present writing, Sarah Small, who has 
charge of the program, and Ellen Diapason, 
the chorus director, are not on speaking 
terms. Miss Angelo vows she will not paint 
the flats for the stage unless Miss Small 
apologizes for telling Mr. Evans that she 
saw Miss Angelo eating pretzels during her 
fifth-period class. And poor inoffensive Mr. 
Lemontree told me that if Miss Small didn’t 
lower her voice when she spoke into the 
amplifying system, which is his pride and 
joy, he personally would blow all the fuses. 

Perhaps you are wondering how Miss 
Small happened to have charge of the assem- 
bly program in the first place. It all came 
about because Arthur Smith went off to the 
Navy, causing a serious depletion in the 
dramatics department. 

Gossip has it tha: Arthur left because of 
the June commencement fiasco, Arthur was 
commencement chairman this year, and 
he did work hard to have a lovely program. 
But through some terrible mistake, the 
program committee (Sarah Small, chair- 
man) mixed up the stacks of programs that 
had been delivered to Memorial Hall, and 
handed out programs for East High com- 
mencement instead of for Central. East 
High’s commencement is always the night 
following ours, you remember. The mistake 
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was discovered just as the strains of the 
Wagner march swelled out through the 
auditorium, when it was much too late. 

The audience buzzed like lost bees all 
through the program. Some of the people 
were sure that their children had gone to 
Central, and others announced to their 
neighbors that they had been cheated. 

The East High program called for a 
flute solo; the boy on our program who was 
to play the trumpet became excited and 
got up to play at the same moment that 
Saul Thoms stood up to speak on “Youth 
Faces a New World.” Both of them being on 
the aggressive side, neither would back 
down, and then after a horrible pause they 
both sat down. 

It was after the exercise had finally 
dragged to a close that Arthur said he could 
get more cooperation from the Japs than 
from his committees, but of course, what 
I am telling you is hearsay, At any rate, 
Arthur is gone and Sarah Small is in the 
saddle, riding herd on the Christmas assem- 
bly program. 

I was assigned to the committee for keep- 
ing discipline in the chorus, so that I was 
present at the first rehearsal during the 
course of which Sarah and Miss Diapason 
fell out with each other. 

Sarah, like many committee chairmen, 
planned the program without consulting 
the committee. She had decided that the 
program should be religious, with candles, 


_Stained glass windows, and Biblical char- 


acters from the dramatics department on 
the stage. The chorus, she thought, should 
sing softly from the wings. 

At the first and thus far only rehearsal, 
Sarah had the stage all set, and the chorus, 
which were the angels of the heavenly host, 
were being disciplined backstage by me, 
stalking around in the accepted school- 
teacher stance with a scowl on my face and 
my arms folded across the belt line. 

Suddenly a loud shriek rattled the micro- 
phone above our heads. “Where is my 
chorus? Where is my chorus?” 
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“The chorus is backstage where it be- 
longs,” Sarah Small’s voice stated firmly. 

“Backstage!” gasped the voice, which we 
all recognized as Miss Diapason’s. “I should 
say not! I want them right up here on the 
stage.” -@ 

“They do not belong on the stage in this 
program,” Sarah returned. “They are to 
sing from the wings. Softly.” 

(The heavenly host was enjoying this so 
much that I had to discipline them severely.) 

“Who said so?” demanded Miss Diapason. 

“I said so,” brayed Sarah, “This is a 
scene in Bethlehem and there isn’t any 
place for a chorus.” 


“Then what are those stained glass 


windows doing up there? They didn’t have 
them in that stable, did they?” 

“Stained glass windows give atmosphere 
to the scene. A chorus would not.” 

“Well, Miss Small,” and I could well 
imagine Miss Diapason drawing herself up 
with hauteur, “it has always been under- 
stood that whenever the chorus sang for an 
assembly that it should be on the stage, and 
I am quite sure that you are aware of that. 
Since you persist in disregarding this tradi- 
tion, I shall withdraw the chorus from the 
Christmas assembly. That is all I have to 
say to youl” 

There was a momentary pause. “Miss 
Sweeney! Miss Sweeney! Are you _back- 
stage?” 

I stuck my head out from the wings. “Tell 
my chorus to return to the study hall,” 
directed Miss Diapason. And with that she 
flounced out of the auditorium, and the 
sole rehearsal of the Christmas assembly 
came to an end. When last seen, Miss Small 
was hotfooting it for Mr. Evans’ office. 

I do not know whether the situation can 
be saved or not. It reminds me a wee bit 
of the Christmas program we had at Jeffer- 
son before I came to Central. 

For years the Christmas program at 
Jefferson had been the same. In the first 
part of the last afternoon before Christmas 
vacation, the upper grades (Jefferson is an 
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elementary school, you recall) always gave 
the Nativity scene. Then the lower grades 
always gave Christmas in Toyland, after 
which Miss Black wished everybody a merry 
Christmas, Then the children filed out of 
the auditorium in utter silence, receiving 
as they left a peppermint stick from the 
treat committee, As a special Christmas 
dispensation, the children, if they wanted 
to, were allowed to eat the candy in their 
rooms. 

Elsie, I don’t know what possessed Miss 
Black to appoint me general program 
chairman that year. If she wanted Christmas 
in the traditional Jefferson fashion, she 
should have appointed Miss Harshman, 
who had been chairman every year previous 
to that one since 1911. (She was also chair- 
man the year following my brief reign.) 

I was all for having a new program, but 
one of the older teachers told me how the 
heavens would be rent if a variation in 
the order were permitted, so we got out the 
old burlap screens and the Christmas trees, 
the shepherds’ crooks, and the somewhat 
tarnished Star of Bethlehem. 

Rehearsals proceeded without any hint 
of the debacle to come, except that one 
time Miss Black stopped in the gym, bawled 
out the three wise men for sitting on the 
gym mats, and changed the inflection of 
the blindman’s speech to exactly what I 
had worked all morning to keep him from 
saying. 

The day of the celebration finally arrived. 
The Nativity scene went off without major 
mishap. The humorous play of the lower 
grades was in full sway with the audience 
chuckling appreciation, when a round-eyed 
teacher tiptoed up to me in the wings. 
“Where is Miss Black?” she whispered. I 
glanced out from behind the curtain at the 
chair reserved for Miss Black. 

It was empty. “Where is 
whispered. 

“Did you invite her to attend the per- 
formance?” she asked. 


she?” I 


“Why of course not,” I replied, supposing 
her to be joking. 

“Well, you should have,” she answered. 
“Miss Harshman always did.” 

At that precise moment, Santa Claus’ 
pillows slipped, causing a dislocation of his 
abdomen and a shriek of delight from the 
audience. That did it. 

The auditorium door flew open and Miss 
Black, her eyes spitting fireworks, strode 
up the center aisle. 

She held up her hand like Hitler. “Stop! 
Stop this at once!” The laughter died im- 
mediately and the actors froze in their 
tracks. 

All eyes were on Miss Black as she 
mounted the stage. She faced the chastened 
audience. “I was sitting in my office,” she 
announced, “waiting for an invitation to 
attend this gathering and marking some 
positively disgraceful handwriting papers 
from the eighth grade, when my composure 
was shattered by the unmannerly shrieking 
coming from this auditorium. I want it 
stopped at once. If anything is funny, or if 
you think anything is funny, wait until you 
get home. Then you may laugh all you 
want. But not in the Jefferson auditorium. 

“The play may proceed now. But re- 
member, no laughing.” (Aside: this is the 
gospel truth.) With that she stalked out of 
the silent auditorium back to the horrible 
handwriting papers. 

The play limped to a bedraggled close 
and the downcast audience departed with 
their peppermint sticks. Hardly had I 
reached my room when a special messenger 
from the ungraded room brought a note. 
It was typewritten and unsigned but there 
was no least doubt as to its author. It pro- 
vided a fitting climax to the day. 

Since I was not invited to the auditorium I have 
missed, for the first time in 28 years, the opportunity 
of extending the season’s greetings to the pupils of 


Jefferson school. Announce in your rooms that I 
wish each and every pupil a merry Christmas, 


Well, that is how it went at Jefferson, 
Elsie, and as I say, things are not going any 
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too well here at Central, although for 
once the mischief is not any fault of mine. 
And now for the pay-off. 

Just as I was finishing the last para- 
graph, a notice arrived bearing the famous 
initials of Sarah Small: 


Rehearsal 4th period for Christmas assembly. 
Chorus will report backstage. 


* * * 


RURAL: Public schools in the rural areas of the 
U. S. (communities not exceeding 2,500 population) 
constitute a major enterprise, states Howard A. 
Dawson in Education for Victory. These rural 
schools enrol more than 12,100,000 pupils, or about 
48% of the nation’s public school children. They 
employ 451,661, or 52%, of the nation’s teachers. 


SECRETARY: The smallest high school in 
Massachusetts that employs a full-time secretary for 
the principal is one with 178 pupils. So states Her- 
bert Blair in Massachusetts Teacher after studying 
reports from 122 principals in high schools with 
fewer than 500 pupils. One-third of principals in 
high schools with 250 to goo pupils have secre- 
taries; and in schools with 400 to 500 pupils, two- 
thirds of the principals have secretaries. In high 
schools without secretaries the principals usually 
do most of the clerical work. And if they know how 
to operate a typewriter they work longer hours 
than when they are “less proficient as a clerical 
worker” (a word to the wise!). The use of the com- 
mercial department, both teacher and pupils, and 
the help of other teachers on a cooperative basis, 
are successful practices reported by some principals. 


ABSENCES: Colds and other infectious diseases 
account for about 44% of absences of pupils in 
Gardner, Mass., High School. So reports Principal 
F. Earl Williams to this department, following a 


a" 
—is— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 





The CLEARING House 


In view of this morning's bulletin which 
said, 


Rehearsal 4th period for Christmas assembly. 
Miss Diapason’s chorus will report on the stage, 


I anticipate another interesting meeting. 
Peace on earth to you, Elsie. 


MARY 


” 


FINDINGS * * * 


study of 3,859 absences that occurred in a year’s 
time. While total absences were rather evenly 
divided between boys and girls, a few variations 
worth noting were the following: About g times as 
many boys as girls were absent because of headache. 
And “digestive ailments” seem to be about 4 times as 
prevalent among boys as among girls. Truant 
absences were a minute factor in the total of 
absences; but as you would expect, here the boys 
led the girls by 11 to 2. The fact that almost half 
of pupil absences may be due to colds and other 
infectious diseases indicates the desirability of 
vigilance in detecting symptoms, and thorough 
medical inspections. 


MIGRATORY CHILDREN: Facts about the edu- 
cational status of children of migratory agricultural 
workers, obtained by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Department of Labor in a study made in 
a Southern Texas county, are reported in Journal 
of Educational Research: Of 837 children included 
in the study, all between 6 and 16 years of age, 
almost 20% had never been enroled in schools. Of 
those who had been to school go% were overage 
for their grades by 1 to 8 years. About 80% of those 
between 10 and 14 had been out of school at some 
time within the preceding year. Almost all of the 
boys and girls 14 years of age and over were regular 
members of the family working force. Many entered 
school late in the fall, left early in the spring, were 
absent for work frequently during the year. Of 133 
children 16 or 17 years old, 39% had reached only 
the first or second grade when they last attended 
school—and more than 80% had not gone past the 
fourth grade. Main reasons for scanty school attend- 
ance of these children, in order of frequency, were: 
work; parent considered child too young; needed at 
home; lack of clothing; unsatisfactory school adjust- 
ment; school refused to admit child; illness or 
mental or physical handicap; and mobility of 
family. 
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What’s the Matter with 


Summer-school group weighs 
advantages, disadvantages 


TEACHING? 


By CHARLES E. HOOD 


HY DO OUR young women, in spite of 

so many other opportunities for em- 
ployment during wartime, still choose to 
become teachers? 

These young folks, most of them fresh 
out of high school, have doubtlessly read 
the numerous articles appearing in maga- 
zines of general circulation, pointing out 
the unfortunate position in which educa- 
tion finds itself, and how, due to inadequate 
salary, restricted freedom, lack of apprecia- 
tion, etc., teachers are leaving the schools 
en masse. They most likely have also been 
exposed to the widespread publicity cam- 
paigns sponsored both by the armed forces 
and industrial corporations to gain recruits. 

Under such conditions, one wonders why 
any sane person would decide to take up 
such a drab and maligned occupation as 
teaching in a classroom. 

During the past summer, in connection 
with the discussion of this problem, the 
writer asked 68 students in two of his classes 
at Northern Montana College to list what 
they considered the most important reasons 
for entering the teaching profession, and 
also some of the disadvantages of this voca- 
tion. The majority of these students were 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Last summer 68 members 
of Mr. Hood’s classes at Northern Montana 
College made an analysis of the good and 
bad aspects of teaching as a vocation. The 
results, and the group’s two recommenda- 
tions for improving matters, are presented 
here. Mr. Hood is superintendent of schools 
at Big Sandy, Mont. 


high-school graduates who had enrolled in 
their first quarter in college and who were 
planning to teach in a rural school on a 
“permit” after the nine-week summer-school 
course. The rest of the group consisted of 
experienced teachers and others working to- 
ward an elementary certificate. 

The result of this survey is found in the 
accompanying table. The following com- 
ments are based primarily on the points 
brought out by the various prospective 
teachers during the discussion of the rea- 
sons listed in the table. 


COMMENTS ON FAVORABLE REASONS 


Public Service: Certainly teachers are ren- 
dering a service to democracy, and teaching 
must be considered one of the most essen- 
tial civilian services during wartime. Per- 
haps serving in the armed forces or working 
on the B-29 assembly line may aid in the 
war effort more directly; still from the long- 
term point of view, the training of the fu- 
ture citizens of the post-war world is at 
least equal in value to our country. 

Develops Character: Far from complain- 
ing about the restrictions placed on teach- 
ers, almost half this group mentioned these 
restrictions as an advantage in developing 
their own character. We must accept the 
fact that teachers influence children by their 
actions even more than by their words. 
Teachers assuming this responsibility seri- 
ously find that there is more incentive for 
the cultivation of habits which ultimately 
lead to better character in themselves. 

Three-Month Vacation: The opportunity 
for travel, visiting, new job experiences, 
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helping at home, or just loafing, seems im- 
portant to 45 per cent of this group. This is 
not possible in other types of work. 

Work with Children: The average young 
woman enjoys this. Perhaps if more high- 
school girls had an opportunity to substi- 
tute, or do a little exploratory teaching in 
the elementary school, many more potential 
teachers would be uncovered and stimulated 
to take up teaching as a profession. 

College Education Valuable: Youth 
recognizes the fact that the college educa- 
tion acquired while training to become a 
teacher is not something which is lost or 
useless should a person decide to leave the 
profession for marriage or some other ca- 
reer. 

Culture Acquired: Since the teacher is 
the recognized leader in school discussions 
concerning the arts, music, social problems, 
etc., and must keep alert concerning current 
events in various fields, she will continually 
be acquiring a useful fund of knowledge 
and appreciation which this group termed 
as “culture”, and listed as one of the ad- 
vantages of teaching school. 

Contracts and Tenure Law: Teachers are 
protected by contracts which are unknown 
in most other jobs. In Montana they also 
have the protection of a tenure law, which 
although somewhat inadequate nevertheless 
does give the teacher a certain amount of 
added protection. 

“My Own Boss”: Over 25, per cent of the 
group considered the fact that the teacher 
is the supreme authority in her room, and 
is not under the direction and constant 
surveillance of the “boss”, of major impor- 
tance. Many timid souls, unable or un- 
willing to assert themselves in a crowd, 
learn to do so in a classroom just because 
that is expected of the teacher. Those in 
rural areas must manage the entire school, 
and in this way develop leadership ability 
and confidence, which under different cir- 
cumstances might never have been revealed. 

Permanency of Employment and Chance 
for Advancement: Because there are so 


many schools, located in every part of the 
county, state, and nation, and since they 
must be kept open both during boom times 
and depressions, there is greater chance for 
permanent work and more chance for ad- 
vancement in teaching. 

Good Salary: How “good” are teachers’ 
salaries at the present time as compared 
with wages in other available employment? 
We hear that commercial jobs entice many 
a prospective teacher and inveigle many an 
experienced teacher away from the class- 
room by the lure of better wages. What 
salaries do these positions in business offices 
pay? According to the figures compiled by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
and published in July 10, 1944 Newsweek, 
the median monthly salaries for the various 
types of commercial work are as follows: 


peeheuingendine operator ......... $112 
DN OE 650k b6h see cccwennctiovisocnnes 96 
SEE = bid cuvnecdlacetnseusaeens 120 
TROON noc cece ccscccscvcecceccs 116 
Telephone-switchboard operator ....... 116 


When we know that beginning teachers 
in rural schools are getting from $125-$175 
a month, the advantage seems to be all on 
the side of the rural school. Considering 
the cost of living in the rural community 
and in the town or city, the difference grows. 
And considering the larger teacher salaries 
in towns and cities, the difference should 
grow still more. Even if we take the nine- 
month salary and spread it over 12 months, 
still the business jobs would not have much, 
if any, advantage financially. Perhaps this 


1 Mr. Hood and his students are referring to rural- 
teacher salaries in Montana and Washington, which 
are above the national average. More than one-third 
of all teachers in the United States were paid less 
than $1,200 a year in 1943-44, according to the 
Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and in ten states from 15% to 50% were 
paid less than $600 a year. And of course the rural 
teachers comprise most of these low-salary groups. 
Perhaps the average rural teacher received in 1943- 
44 about $80 a month on a 12-month basis, which 
is the basis upon which they must eat. It all depends 
on the state in which you teach. In Mr. Hood's state, 
Montana, 70% of all teachers were ape $1,200 or 
more, and no teacher received as little as $600. But 
in Mississippi only 10% of all teachers received 
$1,200 or more, and 50% were paid less than $600. 
—Ep. 
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idea of higher wages elsewhere is a myth 
built up by cloudy thinking—either by not 
considering all the factors or by assuming 
that some few well paying jobs are typical. 
And how do the salaries of our doctors, 
lawyers, etc., compare with those of teach- 
ers who have had a similar amount of 
training and experience? The following 
statistics on the 1941 median monthly in- 
come of various professional groups ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


UD insides nccepsssncsenscasgacee $300 
EE Sancenseaatskebeateerdsenaneea 250 
Ph ci stenkhcchdedteksacnenkeanaid 260 
WEEE cin ncorccecencoscscsveces 190 
Registered Nurses ............ccescceee 95 


Here again, when we compare these fig- 
ures with the salaries of teachers who have 
had the number of years of training re- 
quired for those other professions, we may 
find that the difference is negligible. And 
because of the long period of training, in- 
ternship, etc., the maximum earning period 
in these professions is less than fifteen years, 
according to this report. 

We might think that we shouldn’t com- 
pare salaries now—wait until normal times. 
When have we had “normal” times? Was it 
during the depression which preceded the 
war boom? Was it during the prosperity 
which preceded the depression? Maybe nor- 
mal times is only a place on the graph 
marked o or 100 over which a line passes 
going either up or down. Perhaps it is only 
a point of departure to measure how far we 
are away from it at any given time. So 
possibly now is as good as any time to make 
comparisons and to judge the adequacy or 
inadequacy of teachers’ salaries. 


COMMENTS ON UNFAVORABLE REACTIONS 


No Income During the Summer: It is in- 
teresting to note that this 3-month summer 
vacation period is also considered one of 
the most important reasons for entering the 
teaching field. This question arises: Is teach- 
ing a seasonal job, with a three-month pe- 


riod during the summer when a teacher is 
expected to get another job or go home 
and live with her family; or is the common 
nine-month teaching term a full year’s job, 
which includes a three-month paid vacation 
to be used for travel, rest, summer school, 
or in any other way the teacher desires? 
If the latter assumption is accepted, the 
teacher should be under obligation to spend 
most of the summer improving herself edu- 
cationally so that she will do a better job 
when school opens in the fall. 

The April 1944 Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association recom- 
mends that the post-war school term be ex- 
tended to a minimum of 200 days. This may 
suggest a solution to the problem, At any 
rate, under these circumstances the teachers’ 
salary should be of sufficient size so that it 
can be paid in twelve monthly instalments. 

Isolation in Rural Areas: It has been ac- 
cepted practice for the average beginning 
elementary teacher to make her start in a 
one-room rural school. The isolation of 
these schools is recognized by all of us. 
Attempts at a solution of this problem 
might consist in more friendly concern over 
the teacher’s welfare by the community, 
such as making transportation, telephone 
and radio available to the teacher. Con- 
solidation or transportation of pupils to 
larger schools would remedy the situation 
in some instances. 

Lack of Personal Freedom: Since children 
of all races, creeds, classes, and factions are 
compelled by law to attend school, a good 
teacher is careful of her words and actions, 
as they might be interpreted as favoring or 
opposing certain groups. Teachers should, 
and most do, accept this so-called abridg- 
ment of liberty with good grace. It is usu- 
ally left to the good judgment of the 
teacher, but ill-fated attempts have been 
made to gain this result by legislation. 

Occasionally an unfortunate experience 
with a tactless teacher results in school 
board action which tries to guide teachers 
around certain pitfalls through contract 
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REASONS FOR TEACHING 
(with per cent of student teachers who mentioned each reason) 
Per cent 
1. Public Service to Country During Wartime ..............2.cesceseecceeseceeees 68 
2. Develops Character, Since Teacher is Example to Children ................-.-+. 46 
SD UNE NIE So acc cditecsacawiwecedonsessccscccssecstecs 45 
i Oe ni nccidnc chnaeawh debs cade beedssepdeldccven sence 43 
5. College Education at Teacher-Training Institution Valuable .................... 33 
6. “Culture” Acquired Due to Type Of Work .........ccccccccccccsccccscccccccces 33 
9. Comtrnct amd Temure Law Pratectiom .....cccccccssoccccsescicccsccccccccsccce $1 
8. You Are “Your Own Boss”; In Charge of the Classroom ..............-+-.++++:- 26 
RE ERENT EES Fay EGE 8 Se pe Se Way ASE ae ere ee eee 23 
OO. Perens GE HINO VERORES o.oo ccic ccc ccc ce ccccescveviccescivcccseevecccens 20 
Nee ee ie ak. noyh.ss sSupe snes on bbeenehhseedecnin aie 20 
ee ST I IO ccc cc cccccesccseveescseevedeessecedieeceus 18 
ahs bid sobs Uutanctscovunadsvepadencabebsaseseue 18 
eat cc anes os sos cd bees shes sd bade deneesssbeceddacees 16 
EE GG ia o's S54 sc ec doe ccccnss vesdeeedesssveveswtance 15 
ence de adak hanes te os debe d etude Seed geeneddeeedsedesdS 11 
ne aha agnaedo $s 0-0.ibs hoe se a6Kae eee wars cuce pees pibss 10 
ey IE UN Soho iicc oc cncsc ciecceccuvesccestpcessescbsconce’s 10 
I cdka Ra g une oliis 6 0.0.hb 00 4p bad0s Whe Easicey ovcbseeeeccess 5 
REASONS FOR NOT TEACHING 
(with per cent of student teachers who mentioned each reason) 
m.; DU Tenmmeee Tinie DN ss oo 5 ao onic no vernevcccndediscics coc deweedievievesss 65 
ee «oak sain nagine 6 cen eed SeSUNSS OLOTS0Ks KUAR OS OR ON EE OOSES 60 
©, EG OE PORUNMEE BHGRIOER occ ccccccccesecsccssvcsncscceccocccseccccsccvcccess 51 
4. Too Much Preparation Required for Certificate ................202eeseeeeeees 36 
SCIEN dan cncnsghessonedencesedswosececesecesonennstessscsccwccesosesesys 33 
Se EE NUN, cone vonccedeseeseccecsesescocnsocccecesconcousoseces 30 
7. Community Does Not Appreciate Teacher’s Efforts ........... 2.06.66 0ecceeeeeee 23 
Pe FE IND ac cccndcoscesacesdescceccccoccecescecescrcceccceedepeseseceoes 21 
OD, PIE MINED DUNO wc ccveccccccccncccdccccsccccecccccccescccccccesess 16 
eis RTE NY “TUS TSUN Gh TGIIG nic ii ks cece se eidsecoscccsecesecess 11 








provisions pertaining to ridiculously trivial 
factors in the teacher’s personal life. Al- 
though this happens very infrequently, 
nevertheless the occasional case is publicized 
until many in and out of the profession 
get the idea that this is typical instead of 
exceptional. In resenting restriction on 
teachers, many of us forget that the other 
professions—banking, law, medicine, min- 
istry, etc.—are all expected to use good 
judgment in living their personal lives. 
Too Much Preparation Required: Evi- 
dently from two to four years seem to be a 
long time to many high-school graduates 
who now are allowed to teach with a per- 
mit at the end of nine weeks of summer 
school. Many of us would argue that the 


term should be lengthened instead of 
shortened. But on the other hand, some be- 
lieve that there should be some adjustments 
made in the course requirements in teacher- 
training institutions, Perhaps a lot of “dead 
wood” and overlapping courses could be 
eliminated. Perhaps more practice teaching 
should be introduced earlier in the course 
in order to arouse or retain the student's 
interest. 

Many of us were very skeptical of trying 
to train teachers in nine weeks during an 
emergency, but the success shown by some 
of these teachers after taking this short, in- 
tensive basic course, as compared with the 
success of some teachers with many years 
of training, might lead us to think that we 
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could cut down on the preparation if we 
selected the candidates for training more 
carefully in the first place. 

Community Not Appreciative of Teach- 
ers’ Efforts: Teachers are human beings. 
They like to be praised, like to be appre- 
ciated, like to be considered one of a con- 
genial group. One of the motivating drives 
for teachers as well as other human beings 
is the desire for social approval. If they can- 
not get it in one community or in one line 
of work, they will leave it for another. As 
members of the community in which the 
teacher is working, we have for the most 
part been more or less negligent in accept- 
ing the teacher socially, in respecting her 
professional position, and in attempting to 
“sell” her the school and community. In- 
stead we put her obviously on approval 
with the implication that “you'd better 
watch your step or you'll be out of a job.” 
Building up a teacher’s morale is certainly 
an important duty of both the school ad- 
ministration and the community, especially 
during times such as these. 

In conclusion, the writer and his stu- 
dents agreed on two recommendations: 

1. Specific effort should be made to build 
up the morale of the classroom teacher, or 
we may lose the few we have left. We should 
constantly emphasize the favorable aspects 


of teaching in professional journals and 
at educational conferences. We should use 
every opportunity to refute any pseudo- 
disadvantages as soon as they appear. And 
as to the valid arguments against teaching 
as a vocation—these should be recognized 
and definite steps taken to remedy the situ- 
ation as soon as possible. 

2. Our public-relations program in the 
public schools and in professional organi- 
zations should be critically examined. In 
attempts to arouse the public to concern 
over the dire straits in which the schools 
in general, and the teachers in particular, 
find themselves, we must admit failure. Each 
school and each educational organization 
should plan to expend both time and 
money on interpreting the school to the 
public. Whether money is spent in publish- 
ing information bulletins, in presenting the 
reasons for passing a bond issue in a news- 
paper advertisement, or in recruiting 
teachers by distributing beautifully colored 
posters as the Armed Forces do—the cost 
must be considered a legitimate expense of 
the school. 

We should not be content that John Q. 
Public favors education in general. He 
should be informed to the extent that he 
knows what he wants, and be aroused to the 
extent that he demands it. 


The Vocabulary Problem 


An immediate problem which should engage the 
attention of secondary education is that of improv- 
ing the vocabulary of those in school. Large num- 
bers of high-school boys and girls are suffering 
from vocabulary dyspepsia which has been brought 
on by being gorged, starting with the fourth grade, 
with new and unfamiliar words. 

During the first three grades, proper vocabulary 
assimilation has taken place because careful prepa- 
ration for and training in vocabulary building has 
gone on. In the absence of a carefully planned and 
workable process of vocabulary assimilation in the 
upper grades where, in the study of geography, al- 
most 1,100 new words must be learned in one year, 
gorging has resulted, Consequently, a large number 


of youth has come into high school, vocabulary 
dyspeptics. Often this condition becomes chronic 
and causes many educational fatalities. 

The importance of vocabulary is evidenced by 
the emphasis which has been put upon it by all 
of the army and navy tests. From one-third to 
one-half of each of these tests is a test of vocabu- 
lary. Secondary education must recognize the plague 
of poor vocabulary and attack it with vigor. Vocabu- 
lary is not learned altogether concomitantly. Each 
teacher, in each field of study, should see to it that 
new words are mastered through a well developed 
plan of instruction. This is necessarily a part of 
mastery learning.—THOMAsS R. Hornor in West 
Virginia School Journal. 














How Student Government 


Functions in 448 Schools 


By 
EARL C. KELLEY 


N THE December 1943 issue of CLEARING 

House an article appeared entitled “Too 
Many Safeguards Kill Student Govern- 
ment”. It was the contention of the author 
of this article that while school boards and 
school administrators necessarily have to re- 
tain control of student government, too 
many of them make this control appear 
to be the most important thing about stu- 
dent participation in government. 

When the school administration says too 
much about the veto power and about 
delegating authority it is apt to cause the 
students to feel that the administration 
does not expect the student participation 
in government to succeed. 

The National Self Government Commit- 
tee, 80 Broadway, New York, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Richard Welling, ob- 
tained reprints of this article and mailed 
them to its membership. Accompanying 
the article was a brief postcard question- 
naire asking four questions about student 
participation in government in the schools 
where the article was received. 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: Practices of schools on 
four student-council matters are reported 
in this article: how officers are selected, 
frequency of meeting, extent of powers, and 
use of the veto. Dr. Kelley made this in- 
vestigation under the auspices of the 
National Self Government Committee. 
About 80 per cent of the replies he received 
were from secondary schools, and the re- 
mainder from elementary schools and 
colleges. The author is professor of second- 
ary education at Wayne University, Detroit. 


The postcard asked four questions: (1) 
Please give a brief description of your 
student organization. (2) How often does it 
meet? (3) Extent of its powers. (4) Is there 
occasion to veto decisions of the council? 
This article is a brief analysis of the in- 
formation received from the return of these 
postcards. The tables given here are pre- 
statistical in nature, and serve to indicate 
trends only, 

There were about 450 replies that could 
be used in the tabulation. Altogether there 
were about 470 replies. Not all of these can 
appear in any one tabulation because some 
of them did not answer any of the ques- 
tions in a way that could be tabulated. 
These replies came from 44 states in the 
union, the District of Columbia, and the 
Canal Zone. The states from which more 
than 20 replies were received were Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
states from which no replies were received 
were Nevada, Maine, Mississippi, and 
Rhode Island. The returns could, there- 
fore, be said to be fairly representative. 

Replies were received from all kinds of 
schools, from the elementary through col- 
lege, including a few private schools and 
two or three so-called correctional insti- 
tutions for boys. There were 22 replies 
from elementary schools, 48 from junior 
high schools, 329 from senior high schools, 
and 47 from junior colleges and colleges. 

In answer to the request, “Please give 
a brief description of your student organ- 
ization,” most of the people who sent in 
the cards used the method of election as a 
description. Table I shows the information 
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gleaned from the replies to this question. 
It will be seen from this table that there 
are a number of different ways by which 
the officers for the student councils may 
be chosen. Some of the combinations are 
quite ingenious. 

The most common method of choosing 
representatives is from the homeroom, The 
next most popular way is for the classes to 
elect the officers, who then meet as the 
student council. In 34 cases council officers 
are elected at large. Election at large is 
probably a good method in a small school 
but not in a large one. 


TABLE I 


METHODS OF SELECTING STUDENT COUNCIL 
OFFICERS IN 445 SCHOOLS 


No. of 

schools 
Se SE yavinccecenayenchunen es go 
ict eu dne eh succes eas neaes 74 
By School as a Whole ......... eer $4 
By Homerooms and at Large....... .... 26 
By Homerooms and Classes ............. 19 
Br GES BRE GIN co eccc cc issswcccescts 18 
a ehscnsebesendétss sees hvenede 14 
By Classes and at Large ................. 14 
By Homerooms and Clubs .............. 14 
EL hkcncnccbet sade nass asi ensesny 3 
By Social Studies Classes ................ 2 
CE 2c6  cetehatienkentens kita edake 2 
PT SN? SG ak bu ciess Capes res ceca ane 135 


*In 20 of these schools, freshmen may not be 
elected to student-council offices. 


One thing not revealed by the table is 
that 20 schools replying discriminate against 
freshmen in their membership on the 
council. This seems to be a questionable 
practice. Freshmen and sophomores are 
citizens just as are juniors and seniors, and 
they probably need the experience more 
than the juniors and seniors do. It would 
be interesting to see a council operate 
where there were more freshmen than 
seniors on the council. 

There was great variation in the type of 
reply to these questions, and the 135 that 
are listed as giving no answer really gave 
answers, but they were not answers that 
could be used in a tabulation of any sort. 

Table II shows the frequency with which 
councils meet. Weekly meetings are the 


most common, with bi-weekly meetings sec- 
ond. If we combine the weekly and bi- 
weekly meetings reported, we have a con- 
siderable majority. Thirty-four replied that 
the council meets only on call. It would 
seem that the councils which do not meet 
oftener than once a month, and which meet 
only on call of the principal, cannot be very 
effective. 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF MEETING OF STUDENT 
COUNCILS IN 448 SCHOOLS 


No. of 

schools 
ED iii pu Kes nts ctksitebaveescatinnsas 197 
EY Sai.0s «nccdcunsss 00 ¥tenpeuna ht 114 
BEE 6 <0.900.0sn0nhdanineen tage saneae 49 
OO ee er ee ee 34 
:.. 1, See ee 8 
Se ene ee ee ee 7 
PE 65.0 navans sereciercketaseeenia 5 
PS EE OE WOE 5 noc nck scrsvincnwas 3 
Pe Ter ee 31 


If a council gets together only when the 
administration wants it to, it could hardly 
be considered student participation in gov- 
ernment, A good many made replies such 
as this: “As often as necessary.” “When- 
ever a situation arises.” “Once in a while.” 
“Whenever needed.” “Now and then.” But 
on the whole, as one studies this table it 
is apparent that most councils do meet 
quite frequently. 

Table III contains what can be reported 
from the replies as to the extent of powers 
of the student councils. Most of those re- 
plying described the extent of powers by 
naming types of tasks that the council does. 
In view of the brief space, this probably is 
as good an answer as any that could have 
been made. Some of the replies, however, 
were quite general. Sixty said that the pow- 
ers of the council were quite extensive. 
Eighty-two said that the council promotes 
or governs the student activities. This is 
such a general term that it is hard fully 
to understand what it might mean, Thirty- 
eight, a surprisingly large number, said 
frankly that the council had little or no 
powers. 

Some of the more often mentioned duties 
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TAsLe Ill 


EXTENT OF POWERS OF STUDENT COUNCIL AND 
Duties UNDERTAKEN IN REPORTING SCHOOLS 


No. of 
schools 
Holds Extensive Powers .............+++ 50 
Governs or Promotes Student Activities .. 82 
Pememeees Gerkel ARIS 2... cece cc ccecce 52 
Controls Student ay ne adn delat 50 
Takes Charge of Student Finances ....... 47 
Helps Regulate Assemblies ............. 39 
EE DE UEND 6 <0 ecw scndcewsiacece 38 
OGG OGRE onc ic ccs cccccccccccscsccess go 
Supervises War Service ..............-. 22 
ED eva udecienin ina s-vesunps 40 19 
Serves as Student-Faculty Liaison ....... 15 
IE 6 506.0 00ee cose ceptesecesees 15 
ET sitnerengecedancedsaesenss 12 
Runs Monitor System ..............++-- 12 
Manages Student Recreation ............ 12 
BEORGS AWATGS 2.22. ccccccsccccccscccves li 
Makes Rules and Regulations ........... 11 
Promotes Athletic Contests ............- 9 
Supervises Student Publications ......... 8 
Operates Student Court .............+-++ 8 
Decides Policies ......... Sebkephiondeeen 7 
Initiates New Policies .................. 7 
Operates School Store ..............++:- 4 
a ere rere re ere 4 
Runs Honor Study Hall ................ 4 
CE ovadcccaseeccesesess 4 
Tries to Improve Attendance ........... 3 
Tries to Improve Cooperation .......... 3 
Works to Improve Citizenship .......... 3 
PUOMROOND TORMIEED <2 0. cece cccccsecsces 2 
Keeps Up Bulletin Board ..............- 2 
ED BED woccescceccccecceccess 2 
Se EONUNEY DEED cacscccccccecccceces 2 
Tries to Improve Scholarship ........... 2 
Helps with Fire Drills ..............20+ 2 
Operates Lost and Found ............... 2 


of the student council are controlling and 
chartering student organizations and extra- 
curricular activities, managing student 
finances, keeping order in the halls and on 
the playgrounds, helping to plan and regu- 
late student assemblies, and managing stu- 
dents’ social affairs. 

It is hard to judge the value of tasks 
without knowing the spirit in which the 
tasks are undertaken by the student. As has 
often been said before, any task, however 
menial, which is undertaken by the students 
and accepted by them as their own pur- 
pose can be very valuable and even eno- 
bling. Tasks that do not conform to stu- 
dent purposes and are not done because 
the students are desirous of having a better 
society, can be demeaning, no matter how 
high the tasks may be. Tasks that serve 


adult purposes only are likely to fall short 
in their value as student-participation proj- 
ects. 

There is perhaps as much to be learned 
from the side remarks on the cards as there 
is from the tabulation. Some of these re- 
marks follow: 

“We find it takes urging to get the coun- 
cil to use power.” “Limits of its good sense.” 
“It does not believe in student government 
in any way.” “As much as it can handle.” 
“Extended as abilities justify.” “Full con- 
trol as long as they shoulder their respon- 
sibilities.” “Group understands limits of 
own powers.” “As much as they are willing 
to assume the responsibility for.” 

“Anything constructive.” “Our council 
resolved itself into an anti-organization.” 
“School boards often do not like any stu- 
dent organization.” “They may do any- 
thing which is supported by fact.” “Must 
not interfere with administrative prob- 
lems.” “The student body and faculty do 
not feel any effects of the student council.” 
“The limit of good judgment.” “The com- 
plaint I have is that most councils don’t 
show enough initiative.” “The problem is 
to get students sufficiently concerned to use 
the council.” 

Some of these remarks seem to reveal lack 
of faith in dealing with students and their 
ability to manage their own affairs. Some 
of them, it seems to me, virtually dare the 
students to try to do anything. Others are 
more constructive. 


Taste IV 


FREQUENCY OF VETO OF STUDENT COUNCIL 
DECISIONS IN RESPONDING SCHOOLS 


No. of 
schools 
BD <4dwsccctvns ve ovadeoseundneescaee 189 
RROTGEG once ccccccccccvcncectvcocscegses go 
EE o.cccuntne hopped eespe sanhn es 74 
ME Sons puiccdcvwockesgnesacccsncesecs 
Need for Veto Prevented Through Discus- 
TE cnasesantiahhe tavesherstaseensdee 23 
Question Not Answered ...............- 63 


Table IV shows the tabulation of the re- 
plies concerning the veto power. It should 
be called to the reader’s attention that the 
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National Self Government Committee did 
not ask whether the veto existed. It asked 
the question, “Is there occasion to veto 
decisions of the council?” The replies are 
not based, then, on whether the veto power 
exists (which is assumed) but on how often 
it has to be used. 

The tabulation shown in Table IV is 
quite encouraging. One hundred eighty- 
nine say that they never use it and go more 
say that they rarely use it. Only 134 say 
that they use it occasionally or that they 
use it often. 

A special classification was made of those 
saying that they did not use the veto be- 
cause they overcame the necessity of it by 
discussion. This special classification was 
made because it represents what may 
be the very best or the very worst prac- 
tices in student participation in govern- 
ment. Some faculties have such fine coopera- 
tion with their students and do so well in 
discussing problems that there virtually is 
never any need for a veto. Others let their 
councils know so clearly what they will 
stand for and what they will not that the 
council never makes a move contrary to 
adult opinions. 

It is impossible to judge these replies in 
this regard. It all depends upon the kind 
of discussion that takes place. Does the 
school have such cooperative spirit that all 


Non-Human 


For the past twenty years educators have cen- 
tered their study and practice in areas where the 
possibilities for improvement are very limited. They 
have assumed that the improvement of education 
is a non-human problem to be solved by non- 
human data, collected by non-human objective, 
Statistical techniques, and interpreted apart from 
the human situation by persons interested in or 
more familiar with the treatment of non-human 
results.—-L. Tuomas Horkins in Teachers College 
Record. 


differences of opinion are settled in advance 
in a manner satisfactory to all or does the 
school faculty dominate the student coun- 
cil to the extent that it will not express its 
real opinions? 

The replies received on the postcard were 
on the whole quite encouraging. Much was 
shown by the attitude represented by the 
remarks—the spirit demonstrated that 
would not submit to tabulation. While 
some of the adverse remarks have been re- 
ported in this statement there were many 
others showing a jaunty, happy group who 
believe in young people and who are living 
cooperatively with them. Many of them 
revealed great faith in the capacity and un- 
derstanding of youth, 

Those were the ones who did not put 
their safeguards and hence their suspicions 
first, but put their faith first. They were the 
ones who knew that young people are capa- 
ble of creating and managing a good society 
and that young people thrive and grow un- 
der the cooperative scheme of living to- 
gether. 

Prominent safeguards against mistakes 
are evidence of lack of faith, and nothing 
kills cooperative living so quickly as lack of 
faith of one part of a society in another. 
Many revealed their faith first, and showed 
their enjoyment in their association with 
youth. 


Can’t Split the Pupil 


Some writers have tried to divide guidance into 
such classes as health, occupational, educational, 
and others, but it was pointed out that a student 
cannot be divided into such fields. For counseling 
or guidance purposes, the whole child as well as all 
his environment must be taken into consideration. 
Regardless of the problem that might have been 
responsible for the interview or series of inter- 
views, no progress can be made without touching 
on many sides of the student's life——W. H. Kurtz 
in Oregon Education Journal. 








So You Were a 





Part II—Uphill 
to Pearl Harbor 


SCHOOL TEACHER 


By 
PAUL T. DUPELL 


N your English classes you remembered 

Joe Spinoza, the symbol of “guys” who 
had to earn their living as unskilled work- 
ers, and you strove to make your teaching 
vital. The task proved to be Herculean: 
if the majority of the pupils had ever been 
exposed to any of the simplest mechanics 
of oral and written expression, they showed 
no evidence that anything had taken. To 
further complicate matters, you had ex- 
tremes of ability ranging from Marge, who 
was definitely of college caliber, to Bill 
and Frank, both juniors, whose writing was 
almost completely illegible, and whose 
spelling and written work rated fourth- 
grade level on objective tests. 

It seemed logical to adapt the work to 
the level of the individual—at least it 
seemed logical to you. But Marge’s mother 
didn’t see it that way. Why should Marge 
be expected to work hard merely because 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the concluding 
instalment of a two-part article which began 
in the November issue. The author is a first 
lieutenant in the Air Corps, 25th Air Depot 
Group, Kelly Field, Tex. He states: “Ever 
since I resigned a teaching position to be- 
come an aviation cadet on December 8, 
1941, I have discussed teaching problems 
informally with literally hundreds of former 
teachers and students. Much to my amaze- 
ment, I learned that few men plan to return 
to their former profession of teaching. The 
reasons? I have attempted to explain some 
of them in this article. Every incident in 
the article has happened to me or to some- 
one of my acquaintance.” 


you said she'd need the training in college, 
while everyone knew what easy work you 
were giving to Bill and Frank. Of course 
Marge’s mother didn’t know (and cared 
less) that the “easy” work was as difficult 
for Bill and Frank as the “hard” work was 
for Marge. 

The wide range of reading abilities and 
interests in your classes meant that in- 
tensive class reading of a few classics would 
be utterly stupid and valueless, Free read- 
ing was the obvious answer, only it wasn’t 
as easy as that because the town library was 
open only two evenings and afternoons 
a week at a time when most of the pupils 
had to ride home in the school bus. So 
marked was your success in organizing and 
maintaining a comfortable, dynamic school 
library that it was widely publicized in a 
leading professional magazine. 

From the headmaster, you learned that 
few pupils ever studied more than one year 
of French; from your own experiences you 
knew what a waste of time it was to follow 
the conventional system of teaching the con- 
jugations of a few irregular verbs, plus 
the halting reading of exceedingly simple 
prose. So you determined to tie in the year’s 
work with real life. 

Two ideas guided your teaching: (1) 
stress should be placed on conversation; 
(2) words would be pronounced so that 
they would sound like French, not like the 
“high-school French” which no self-respect- 
ing Frenchman could understand. All of 
your pupils became actually eager for the 
French period, during which everyone 
spoke French, sang French songs, played 
French games, and planned for the climax 
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of the course: a banquet at which only 
French could be spoken. 

Your attempts to individualize instruc- 
tion in each of your seven classes soon 
placed terrific demands on your time. Ac- 
cording to popular concepts, a teacher had 
to work only five hours a day—you found 
it necessary to work from twelve to four- 
teen hours daily. In spite of your eagerness 
and energy you began to feel the strain, but 
you were buoyed up by the knowledge that 
you were living your dreams of vitalized 
teaching. 

The never-to-be-solved problem of mark- 
ing really worried you because you sought 
“the” solution. Yes, you knew all about 
grading according to distribution curves. 
Somehow such objective systems didn’t 
seem to help much when each pupil in a 
class was doing individual work according 
to his capacities. You finally adapted your 
experienced headmaster’s highly subjective, 
but pupil-centered system of judging each 
pupil by the extent to which his achieve- 
ments matched his capacities. 

Using that system, you flunked Elaine, 
a senior who had loafed during the first 
marking period because she believed that 
her blue eyes and lovely curves guaranteed 
her an “A” from any man teacher, Maybe 
that act wasn’t heard around the world— 
it certainly was heard around the town. 

Immediately after the end of the school 
day, Elaine’s mother nearly tore the school’s 
front door from its hinges, stormed into 
the office, blasted the headmaster for a 
half-hour, then, thoroughly warmed for the 
kill, demanded to see you. No sooner did 
you enter the office than the raging woman 
waved Elaine’s report card in your face 
while she kept repeating, “I'll have you 
fired! I'll have you fired!” 

In vain you attempted to explain to the 
mother that Elaine hadn't tried. Wildly 
the woman screamed, “Don’t you dare to 
say that my Elaine is dumb!” 

Being sincere in your desire to have the 
woman understand the situation, you pa- 


tiently ignored insulting remarks. Mistak- 
ing your courtesy for meekness, the woman 
sneered, “The real reason that you gave my 
Elaine a poor mark is that she wouldn't 
let you get fresh with her.” 

Seething with rage, you told the woman 
that she would have to prove her remarks 
or else you would sue her for defamation 
of character. Taken aback by the fury of 
your wrath (she later confided to one of 
her friends that she had thought that men 
teachers didn’t have any spunk like “real 
men”), she “allowed” that she might have 
spoken a little hastily, but “I’m going to 
have you fired anyway for picking on my 
Elaine.” 

Your patience exhausted, you told the 
woman how to go about getting you fired! 

During the next few weeks you learned 
much about the viciousness of a “whisper 
campaign.” Everywhere, persons began to 
say, “Isn’t it too bad that Mr. Blank swears 
in school, and likes the girls too much— 
he’s such a good teacher otherwise.” 

Helplessly you heard the story spread 
until persons began casting discreet glances 
at you whenever you walked on the streets. 
Loyally your pupils rallied to your defense, 
the only defense that could have helped 
you, “Gee, Ma, Mr. Blank’s a regular guy. 
Elaine’s mother is spreading those dirty 
stories because Mr. Blank doesn’t have any 
‘teacher’s pets’, and you know that’s what 
Elaine used to be in grammar school.” 

Public reaction soon set in against 
Elaine’s mother, so the revengeful woman 
plotted to “get even” with you. How to 
humble you was the problem. Into a 
huddle went the family clan. Idea after 
idea was discarded until Elaine’s uncle, a 
brawny lumberjack, suggested that he and 
Elaine’s father “beat hell” out of you. Wast- 
ing no time, the two men called on you 
at your rooming house. 

Not knowing who they were, you cour- 
teously invited them in, but they gruffly re- 
fused. After introducing themselves (with- 
out offering to shake hands), they plunged 








into a profane criticism of your treatment 
of Elaine. Angrily you informed them that 
you were glad to discuss problems with par- 
ents, but you were under no obligation 
to listen to cursing. Laughing coarsely, 
Elaine’s uncle scoffed, “We don’t give a 
good goddam what you think. Why don’t 
you leave teaching to women and children 
and cripples, and do some man’s work?” 

About that time you decided that if there 
was a distinction between a man and a 
man-teacher, you would be a man. In lan- 
guage which even they could understand, 
you informed the men that you had been 
a good college boxer and you would be 
only too glad to demonstrate your skill 
against them one at a time or both to- 
gether. Stumped by your unexpected reac- 
tion, which didn’t look like a bluff, the 
men shifted uncomfortably from foot to 
foot until you ordered them to “put up 
or shut up”. They shut up. Later you 
learned that they hadn’t expected to meet 
a man who looked more like a French- 
Canadian woodchopper than what a man 
teacher is supposed to look like. 

One of your “professional” requirements 
was attendance at state teachers’ conven- 
tions, which lasted three days. On your 
low salary it was a financial burden to pay 
for your transportation, hotel and board 
bills for the convention periods. And what 
was actually accomplished by the conven- 
tions? When you asked that question, 
younger teachers stared blankly, older 
teachers smiled amusedly, veterans whis- 
pered cautiously, “Don’t quote me, but I'll 
be damned if I know!” To the latter, you 
were tempted to add, “You ain’t kiddin’.” 

Invariably, some “big shot” educator, 
using an indistinct, muffled monotone, 
would spout meaningless generalities about 
democracy. Everyone would applaud po- 
litely, but no one could grasp anything 
tangible enough to function in his own 
teaching environment. 

Special sessions in your field of English 
were little better. Instead of attacking such 
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pressing problems as the selection of ma- 
terial for the vast majority of non-college 
pupils, speakers chose to lull you to sleep 
with “Social Drama of the Last Five Years”, 
or “Musical Backgrounds for Shakespeare's 
Plays”. 

Subscribing to specialized magazines in 
your subject-matter fields was another pro- 
fessional “must” which made your already 
inadequate salary little more than a sub- 
sistence wage. Just to be certain that you 
wouldn’t have any money to spend fool- 
ishly, you were expected to contribute to 
every money-raising campaign in the com- 
munity, and to purchase tickets for every- 
thing from flower shows to whist parties. 
And of course you had to be always immac- 
ulately dressed—all on your munificent sal- 
ary of twenty-five dollars a week. 

Because of your “outstanding teaching” 
(that’s what they called it), the school 
board expressed its appreciation by voting 
to renew your contract with a generous raise 
of fifty dollars a year. To earn twenty-six 
dollars and twenty-five cents a week for the 
ensuing year would require a minimum 
outlay of sixty dollars for new clothes (you 
had learned that suits cost a trifle more than 
overalls). It would also be desirable for 
you to attend summer school (just an- 
other two hundred dollars) to show that you 
had an active “professional interest”. 

Although you had no other job in pros- 
pect, you handed back your unsigned con- 
tract, for you had decided that you 
couldn’t be an eager teacher if you lost your 
self-respect, and you certainly couldn’t re- 
tain your self-respect while working for 
laborer’s wages in what purported to be a 
profession. 

Your meager savings enabled you to at- 
tend summer school, where you completed 
all requirements for your master’s degree 
in education. Beside carrying a heavy aca- 
demic load, you demonstrated your versatil- 
ity by scoring a success in the lead role of 
a dramatic production. In your classes were 
school administrators who were properly 
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impressed by your top-ranking grades—but 
they weren’t impressed quite enough to of- 
fer you a position in one of the many 
existing vacancies. 

Enlisting the aid of your former head- 
master, also attending summer school, you 
determined to try to discover why your 
candidacy was being carefully side-tracked 
by administrators who should have been 
eager to secure your services. During in- 
formal smokers, in the waters of neighbor- 
ing lakes, on the golf links, your friend 
utilized every opportunity to discuss you 
without reserve. The reactions were similar: 

(1) Your nationality and religion were a 
distinct handicap; (2) in your major field, 
English, you had to compete with women 
teachers who were willing to accept low 
salaries for the few years between their 
graduations and their weddings; (3) you 
lacked two years’ experience in high-school 
teaching, a factor automatically barring you 
from jobs in the larger schools. 

While he was discussing you with other 
school administrators, your friend recom- 
mended you highly, but to no avail: the 
end of summer school in August found you 
unemployed. Discouraged, yet unwilling to 
say “’nuff’, you resolved to follow all leads 
until the opening of schools in September. 
While waiting for vacancies, you had to 
earn money somehow because summer 
school had used all of your small savings. 

A mere glance at your husky build was 
enough to cause the employment manager 
of a cotton mill to hire you. With no previ- 
ous experience in textile work, you earned 
twenty-five dollars a week—the same amount 
that you had received for teaching. 

With a tinge of bitterness, you realized 
that laboring was actually more remunera- 
tive than teaching. You wore inexpensive 
dungarees instead of suits and “white col- 
lars”. No one was permitted to solicit in 
the mill. Your board bills were considerably 
less, Your “training” was obtained while 
you were paid for your work instead of 
requiring four years at a cost of twenty- 


four hundred dollars plus three more sum- 
mers at a cost of two hundred dollars each. 
And you didn’t have unprofitable, unpaid 
“vacations” during which you had to seek 
other employment that you might eat. 

You had just about despaired of ever 
obtaining another teaching job when a 
call came from the superintendent familiar 
with your previous teaching. Two other can- 
didates (both women) were also interviewed 
for the position, which paid $1100 for the 
teaching of six English classes. 

Your interview was a classic of brevity: 
after the superintendent had told the school 
board of your qualifications, the chairman 
of the board bluntly asked you if you 
would be willing to accept fifty dollars less 
than the stipulated salary. Politely and 
firmly you answered that if your services 
weren't worth $1100 for forty weeks, you 
would prefer to return to the mill. Two 
days later, you were notified that one of 
the women had been hired. 

With teaching a closed chapter in your 
life, you analyzed the possibilities of a vo- 
cation which would offer some chances of 
advancement. Spurred by the Lease-Lend 
program, manufacturing was booming so 
rapidly that an acute shortage of skilled 
workmen was developing. In anticipation 
of the shortage, many companies had estab- 
lished apprentice schools where selected 
young men were paid while in training. 
Because of your education, you were ac- 
cepted for training at a higher salary than 
you had received as a trained teacher. 

You were packed to leave for your train- 
ing, when curious fate decided to see how 
much of a sucker you really were. The 
superintendent who had recently inter- 
viewed you phoned to ask if you would 
be willing to accept the job for $1100. Only 
the thought that another year’s experience 
might open the gates to decent positions 
caused you to play second fiddle by accept- 
ing the position for which you had been 
rejected the previous week. 

From your new superintendent, one of 








the frankest men whom you ever met, you 
learned that the board had voted for the 
woman teacher because she was willing to 
cut the salary a hundred dollars lower than 
you thought you should receive. The fact 
that she was obviously a “weak sister” 
hadn’t meant much—all that the board 
could see was a monetary saving. However, 
when the woman learned that the favorite 
activity in the English classes the previous 
year had been tossing books through open 
windows, she suddenly lost her desire to be 
a teacher, cut-rate or otherwise. 

To your complete amazement, you dis- 
covered that the townspeople considered 
their own pupils “wild hellions” who 
needed some “good old lickin’s”. Instead of 
heeding this advice, you talked to your 
pupils in a man-to-man fashion which gave 
them a ray of hope that you might be a 
real person instead of that sexless, ivory- 
tower dweller called a “teacher”. 

A few informal discussions with your 
pupils, plus a study of the notes of your 
predecessor, convinced you that the antag- 
onism toward English was the result of the 
listless presentation of conventional mate- 
rial because “it will help you to become 
cultured.” Being a realist, you realized that 
no normal youngster gives a hoot about 
“culture”’—he wants to know, “What dif- 
ference will it make?” 

With that idea in mind, you told your 
pupils that it was their right to question 
“Why?” whenever you gave them assign- 
ments whose purpose they didn’t under- 
stand, That statement caused you finally to 
evolve the English course that you had been 
dreaming about for years—a course actually 
vital to “guys” like Joe Spinoza. That state- 
ment also caused you to become a liar. 

Realizing that you really were their 
friend, your pupils began to ask your ad- 
vice about personal problems. Faith and 
trust shone in their eyes when you gave 
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direct, honest answers to their many ques- 
tions. That’s why you winced when they 
extended their right to question “Why?” 
to their other classes. Not sympathetic re- 
plies, but sarcastic terse retorts, “You need 
to study French, Latin, geometry (or what- 
ever else the subject might be) so you won't 
be so ignorant!” met their sincere queries. 

Hurt and baffled, the youngsters turned 
to you for answers. And you, forced by “pro- 
fessional ethics” to refrain from telling 
them that most of their teachers didn’t 
know enough about real living to be able 
to evaluate the vital contributions of their 
subjects, could only feed them the old 
bromides: “You'll find it useful in adult 
life”, “It will give you a good background”, 
and other stock phrases which you knew 
to be pure, unadulterated lies. 

Maybe the youngsters were satisfied by 
your answers, but you were sickened by 
the thought that they had misplaced their 
trust, That’s when you resolved to fight 
for kids like Marge and Joe, to fight that 
their education would be so vital that they 
wouldn’t have bewilderedly to ask “why”. 
But you soon realized that as a teacher 
you had about as much prestige as the 
local barber, less salary than the school jan- 
itor, the proverbial “snowball’s chance in 
hell” of ever bringing about educational 
reforms. 

So you decided to quit teaching, to quit 
that you might regain the right to speak 
freely and openly about the “hog wash” 
of education, to spread the doctrine of 
education geared to the needs of today. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, a greater chal- 
lenge to your right of free speech. With- 
out hesitating, you voluntarily enlisted as 
an Aviation Cadet in the United States 
Army Air Corps. Now you're fighting for 
Uncle Sam, educator extraordinary. You're 
coming back to fight for Marge and Joe, 
aren't you? 














THE TEXAS STUDY 
of Secondary Education 


By 
J. G. UMSTATTD 


HE TEXAS sTUDY of Secondary Education 
"T cciginsied at the Thanksgiving meet- 
ing of the Texas Association of Secondary 
School Principals in 1940, when the associa- 
tion approved a preliminary investigation 
of the relationship between the secondary 
schools and the colleges in Texas. The 
Study was officially organized in June 1942, 
after the preliminary investigation had 
shown need for a long-time study of various 
problems of secondary education in Texas. 

Other activities which contributed to the 
launching of the Study were the formal 
and informal uses of the Evaluative Criteria 
in some goo Texas high schools prior to 
1942, and the Texas State Curriculum Re- 
vision Program which was begun in 1933 
as a cooperative enterprise by the State De- 
partment of Education, the State Board of 
Education, and the Texas State Teachers 
Association. 

The organization meeting for the Texas 
Study of Secondary Education was planned 
by the Association of Secondary School 
Principals and was held in Dallas on June 
28, 1942. At this meeting several hours were 
devoted to a discussion of such problems 
as curriculums for the pupil who will not 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The Texas Study of Sec- 
ondary Education is a loose association of 
high schools, each of which is working for 
“self-improvement according to its own pur- 
poses”. A feature of the program is exchange 
of information between the member schools, 
Dr. Umstattd, coordinator of the Study, is 
professor of secondary education at the 
University of Texas, Austin. 


go to college, ways of improving guidance 
service, the advantages and disadvantages 
of a strict pattern of college-entrance sub- 
jects, and probable future trends in secon- 
dary schools; and to laying plans for the 
first year of the Study. 

Basic Principle and Purpose. A funda- 
mental principle which was adopted at the 
Dallas meeting was that no one philosophy 
of education would be imposed upon the 
member schools by the organization, but 
that each school would be permitted to de- 
velop its own plan of self-improvement in 
accordance with its own purposes. Nor was 
any set pattern of problems or procedures to 
be imposed. Each school was to be left free 
to work upon its own problems with what- 
ever assistance it might choose to request 
from the outside. A secondary purpose of 
providing a channel for the interchange of 
ideas was gradually developed. To serve 
this purpose a series of Newsletters has been 
planned, the first of which was issued in 
January 1944. (A copy will be sent any read- 
er upon request to the writer of this article.) 
Various details here omitted are carried in 
this Newsletter. 

Administration. The administration of 
the Study is in the hands of an Advisory 
Committee of thirty-four members equally 
representative of the colleges and secondary 
schools, and a Work Committee of eleven 
members, appointed by cooperating associa- 
tions and agencies, with one member acting 
as coordinator. 

The agencies now cooperating in the 
Study and their respective representatives 
include the Texas Association of Secondary 
School Principals (original sponsors of the 
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Study), represented by John Rowntree and 
Charles A, Gate, with J. H. Wright, cur- 
rent president, ex-officio member; Associa- 
tion of Texas Colleges, represented by H. 
T. Manuel and Frederick Smith; State De- 
partment of Education, represented by 
Joseph R. Griggs; Texas Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, represented by W. P. 
Clements and Max Fichtenbaum; Texas 
Association of School Administrators, repre- 
sented by H. H. Chambers and R. L. Wil- 
liams; The Hogg Foundation, represented 
by Robert L. Sutherland; and the coordi- 
nator, J. G. Umstattd. 

At the outset various details of launching 
the study were delegated to the coordinator, 
such as informing member schools about 
the Study and assisting during the first year 
if requested to do so, corresponding with 
members of the two committees about prob- 
lems that might arise during the first year 
or two, making arrangements for meetings 
of the two committees after meetings had 
been approved through correspondence, 
answering inquiries about the Study, pre- 
paring suitable publicity materials for The 
Texas Outlook in cooperation with others, 
otherwise promoting the interests of the 
Study, and if possible securing funds. 

Member Schools. In selecting the mem- 
bers for the Study the first year, the two 
committees used the following criteria: 
Membership in the Southern Association; 
adequacy of instructional facilities; previous 
use of The Evaluative Criteria; approval by 
the local board of education; evidence of 
interest in the school and in the community 
for the improvement of the present educa- 
tion offering; relative permanency of the 
staff; interest of the staff in improving the 
school; understanding and support of the 
undertaking by the community; and the 
submission by the school of a plan for its 
own improvement. 

It was recognized that not all of these 
standards were entirely valid because some 
of them kept out of the Study certain 
schools which could profit most from the 
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Study. Consequently, not all of the criteria 
were followed in selecting the schools dur- 
ing the second year of the Study. 

The membership of the Study for 1942-43 
was limited to five schools. The progress 
of the Study during the first year was report- 
ed in May 1943 in Bulletin I, The First 
Year of the Study, a copy of which is avail- 
able upon request. The membership for 
1943-44 Was increased to thirty schools. 

The membership as of January 1, 1944, 
included 27 senior high schools from the 
following cities: Amarillo, Beaumont, Can- 
yon, Childress, Corpus Christi, Dickinson, 
E] Paso, Grand Falls, Grand Prairie, Green- 
ville, Henderson, Huntsville, Lockhart, 
New London, Longview, Lubbock, Mar- 
shall, Mexia, Montgomery, Orange, Over- 
ton, Goose Creek (Robert E. Lee), San An- 
gelo, Bryan (Stephen F. Austin High), San 
Antonio (Thomas Jefferson and the Luther 
Burbank Junior-Senior High School) and 
Tomball. Also included were two junior 
high schools: Port Arthur (Woodrow Wil- 
son) and Austin (University Junior High). 

Problems Pursued. The problems pur- 
sued by the member schools include various 
aspects of the general problems listed here, 
which are focal points in the work of the 
member schools this year: 


Guidance in the Secondary School 

The Evaluative Criteria 

The Pupil Activity Program 

Wartime Curricular and Instructional 
Adjustments 

Pupil-Teacher Relationships 

School Publicity 

General Program for the Improvement of 
Curriculum and Instruction 


Consultation Services of Cooperating Col- 
leges. Under the authority of the Work 
Committee the coordinator invited the pres- 
idents of the thirty-two senior colleges of 
Texas to cooperate by providing consulta- 
tion service equal, in the case of each col- 
lege, to one-fifth of a typical college instruc- 
tor’s load. At present twenty-two of the 
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senior colleges, including all the major 
colleges of the state, are cooperating in this 
manner. Consultants are available to the 
thirty member schools from the faculties of 
liberal arts, fine arts, and education schools 
within the twenty-two cooperating colleges 
and universities. In addition, the State De- 
partment of Health is providing the con- 
sultation services of fifteen members of its 
Education Services Division. 

Finances. On October 22, 1943, the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation granted to the Study $3,000 
for 1943-44 and $2,000 for 1944-45. This 
money is being used for three main pur- 
poses: conferences; travel and subsistence 
of consultants; and maintenance, equip- 
ment, and printing. A grant of $75 from the 
Research Institute of the University of Tex- 
as covered such incidental items as postage 
and mimeographing during the first year. 


The Southern Association Executive Com- 
mittee for the State of Texas has appropri- 
ated $200 for the current year to assist with 
clerical expenses. 

Possible Future Developments. From the 
foregoing discussion, it is clear that the 
Study is still in its infancy. In the future, 
the number of member schools will be in- 
creased; the problems being attacked will 
change as we emerge into post-war condi- 
tions; and, in all probability, new services 
to the member schools will be added. 

It should be stated that while nothing 
in the least spectacular is being attempted 
in this Study, it is hoped that through 
its cooperative procedures the member 
schools and the cooperating colleges may 
receive certain benefits and that they will 
share the benefits with other schools which 
may or may not enter into the Study in 
the future. 


Docile Pupils a Bad Symptom 


By MARIE T. RYAN 


You will recognize the teacher who prides him- 
self on breaking the spirit of his class during the 
first few weeks of the term. He boasts, “When I 
have them down, then I'll be able to teach them.” 
Yes, he may be able to go through the form of 
teaching subject matter, but he certainly is not 
teaching children to live and grow and blossom 
into manhood and womanhood. 

I visited recently the home of one of our chil- 
dren. Material poverty was obvious but the poverty 
of spirit among the children was pathetic. They 
moved about the house like disembodied spirits. 
These children are very good children, They con- 
form to every regulation in school. Need I say they 
have nothing to contribute to the class discussions? 
How could they be expected to, when their per- 
sonalities have been restrained, unnurtured, and 
undeveloped? 

Some weeks ago I visited the Women’s House 
of Detention. The atmosphere in this building was 
most depressing. The prisoners were women whose 
spirits had been broken. They were under constant 
surveillance. They offered no resistance. They 


worked at their tasks in a quiet and orderly man- 
ner. Machines could have been providing the same 
results, and possibly more efficiently. I shuddered 
at the knowledge that human beings could be de- 
graded to such a low level. 

Contrast this absence of spirit with the joyful 
exuberance to be found on almost any playground! 
With the vibrant living in well-run kindergartens! 
This spirit of joy and happiness should be caught. 
It should spread beyond kindergarten and play- 
ground. 

The spirit of a school can best be described as 
its emotional tone, The spirit of the new program 
is present in a school when democratic procedures 
and respect for the rights of the individual are the 
outstanding characteristics. Esprit de corps, accord 
between teachers and pupils, between teachers and 
supervisors, is that intangible something that per- 
meates the building. Every person in it is made to 
feel that he is essential to the welfare of the group. 
Such a school prides itself on its cooperative super- 
vision. Those in authority provide inspirational lead- 
ership for teachers and children. 
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Department of ideas, 


plans and news 


on the high schools’ part in the war 


Film Shows Army Life 
in Detail 


“Introduction to the Army” is a 40-minute Army 
Training Film which shows what happens to 
Johnny Jones, a typical American 18 years old, 
from the time he receives his “Greetings” from 
the President until he completes his basic training. 

The picture does not attempt to glamorize Army 
life, nor to make it ridiculous. It simply attempts 
to show the potential inductee what is likely to 
happen to him from day to day after he enters 
the Army; to answer questions that have been 
vexing him about Army procedures; to show him 
why things have to be done the “Army way”; to 
dispel any ideas he may have that Army life is a 
“lark”, but to reassure him that it is not so tough 
that he can’t take it. 

Schools may obtain information concerning 
availability of the film (TF 21-2067) from the Pre- 
Induction Training Officer in their Service Com- 
mand headquarters. 


“United Nations Kit” 
Serves a Class 


A “United Nations Education Kit” has been pre- 
pared, with the cooperation of the U. S. Office of 
Education, by the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. The kit, suit- 
able for high-school classes, sells for $3.50. It con- 
tains the following items: 


15 copies of The United Nations—Peoples and 
Countries, a monograph offering a short descrip- 
tive story of each of the United Nations. 

15 copies of The United Nations Today and 
Tomorrow, a booklist explaining how the United 
Nations came into existence, their achievements 
and their problems. 

21 poster-charts of illustrative materials—maps 
and pictures of the United Nations and comments 
on cultural and historical highlights of each country. 

1 copy of a pamphlet for the teacher, Building 
a United World, suggesting how the kit may be 
used in the classroom. 


The kit is planned for use in a class of go 


pupils. Additional copies of the items in the kit 
may be purchased separately for larger classes. 


Junior High Memorial 
Rose Garden 


On April 13, 1944, pupils of Rittenhouse Junior 
High School, Norristown, Pa., planted 464 rose 
bushes in a Victory Memorial Rose Garden near 
the main entrance of tke school. The project is 
explained as follows in The American Rose Maga- 
zine: 

Some time after the war began, the school felt 
that some fitting recognition should be given to 
former pupils and faculty personnel serving in the 
armed forces. Honor rolls, service flags, and plaques 
were considered. But these commonly accepted 
devices aroused no enthusiasm. Early in 1944 the 
idea occurred to the principal, Dr. Robert B. 
Taylor, that a rose garden, dedicated to those to 
be honored, would serve as a fitting and living 
memorial. A properly developed rose garden would 
beautify the school lawn and provide a community 
beauty spot, brightening the lives of pupils for 
years to come. 

Cultivation of the blooming plants by pupils 
was expected to foster an esthetic appreciation that 
would carry over into adult life. The specific skills 
of planting, cultivation, and care have educational 
values. 

The student council approved the principal's 
plan, and appropriated funds from the profits on 
the school annual show. A rose fancier helped with 
the plans. Handling of the numerous rose beds of 
the garden was assigned to the different home- 
rooms, committees were selected, and rose culture 
was studied during the winter. Twenty-four varie- 
ties of roses were selected, the beds were prepared, 
and the actual planting was done in one after- 
noon. More than 100 pupils participated actively 
in the project. 


Principal's Letter to 
Service Men 


Harold O. Speidel, supervising principal of Pine 
Grove, Pa., Borough School District, reports to this 
department on one of his favorite wartime ac- 
tivities: 

“I had forgotten how important mail is to a 
boy away from home. I guess it has been too long 
a time since I was away and looked for the daily 
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letter from my sweetheart or the weekly letter from 
my mother. I am beginning to learn again how a 
fellow appreciates mail; for I have gone into letter 
writing in a big way. 

“Last September, believing the alumni of Pine 
Grove High who are in the service might like to 
know about their fellow alumni in the service, 
and to receive news of school doings, I decided to 
send out a monthly letter to them. With the help 
of a teacher and many students, we got the ad- 
dresses of all alumni in the service—we had their 
names on our honor roll. There were two hundred 
forty-eight, ranging from the class of 1912 to the 
class of 1944. 

“The first letter was one mimeographed page of 
twelve short paragraphs well spread out. A few 
replies came in and we were getting more ad- 
dresses. A second letter was written the same month 
—this time a page, but closely typed and with no 
spaces between paragraphs. In it, I told bits of 
news which do not appear in newspapers—the 
names of twelve students who volunteered to help 
issue War Ration Book Four; tin-can collection in 
the grade schools; war stamp sales in high school; 
a Junior dance; election of officers in the basket- 
ball league. Then I took two classes and told who 
was in the service and where he was, if I knew, and 
his address. I acknowledged the letters I had re- 
ceived and passed along bits of information from 
them. 

“By the time another month rolled around, I 
had received sixty replies—and I knew better how 
much a letter means to a man away from home. 
Twenty-two Christmas cards came—from India, 
Italy, Africa, England, U.S.A. More and more 
letters—and news of our first loss—a death from 
wounds received in the Pacific Area. My first letter 
to this boy, a sailor, was returned by the Navy 
Department. Letter after letter came saying I 
should be sure to continue them, from a navy 
signalman in the Pacific, from a sailor on an L.S.T., 
from the Pilot of a B-24 in New Guinea, from 
a truck dispatcher in India, from a paratrooper in 
Italy, from an A.A. gunner in the Aleutians, from 
“boot” camp and from veterans. One hundred 
forty-five fellows of the two hundred seventy-four 
now in service have written to me! 

“My letter has grown and grown. Number six 
was four closely typed pages, one and one-half 
pages of it consisting of school news—basketball, 
tin-can collection, war stamp sales, March of Dimes 
envelope distribution, waste paper collection, 
changes of schedule to provide Pre-Induction train- 
ing—and all loaded with names, names and more 
names. Fifty-six letters from boys mentioned and 
commented on. 

“I have discovered that I have become a clearing 
house for addresses. Boys in the same camp have 


met because of addresses given in my letters. A 
marine in Camp Ord got an address of a classmate 
from me and looked him up in the same camp the 
night before he sailed. One boy, a B-254 navigator, 
found himself only three miles from a good friend 
in New Guinea, They had played basketball to- 
gether and had been presidents of their respective 
classes. A paratrooper wrote from North Ireland 
that he knew a Pine Grove boy had arrived in his 
camp—he had his outfit number from my letters. 

“The board of education gladly pays the postage; 
a social-studies teacher keeps tabs on address 
changes and new addresses; an English teacher 
watches the induction lists in the newspapers and 
reports names of alumni inducted; a dozen volun- 
teer student office workers fold the letters, address 
and seal envelopes; I write the letters. It is a big 
job—takes me a week sometimes to get one ready, 
but it is well worth the effort. For I have learned 
that letters can span twelve thousand miles and 
bring home to a homesick soldier.” 


V-Mail Letter Contest for Pupils 


High-school newspapers have been invited by the 
Treasury Department to co-sponsor a V-Mail Letter 
Contest by opening their columns to copies of V- 
Mail letters written by junior and senior high 
school pupils to friends and relatives overseas. The 
letters must be on the subject, “What we here in 
school are doing to bring you home sooner.” Local 
newspapers also may cooperate, as only letters that 
have appeared in print are eligible for the contest. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 war bonds will be 
awarded to the three national winners. The writer 
of the best letter from each state will be given a 
special Treasury citation. Deadline for submission 
is January 27, 1945. Entries must be clippings of the 
printed letters (or proofs of letters set in type but 
not printed by the deadline) mounted on 84% by 
11 inch cardboard containing the following infor- 
mation: name of publication and date of issue; 
name and address of schcol; name of pupil writer. 
Entries should be sent to Earl Whitbeck, president 
of Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 214 South 
3 St., Mechanicville, N.Y. 


Oregon V-Day Plan 


All schools in Oregon are urged by Oregon Edu- 
cation Journal to make advance preparations for the 
day of victory over Germany. 

A “tremendous emotional release” will follow 
news of Germany's defeat—and schools should be 
ready to act quickly to make the day constructive 
instead of—well, otherwise. “It is of prime impor- 
tance that preparations be made in advance so that 
schools can move into their assembly programs at 
a moment's notice.” 











THEME READING: 
Key to better pupil writing 


By HELEN 


HE BEADY BLACK EYES of Dick C. were 

fixed on me with an intensity I could 
not ignore. He grinned engagingly, “Can 
we read our themes in class today?” 

“Can we read our themes in class today?” 
My mind reverted to that first week’s an- 
nouncement of a theme every Monday. To 
anyone who has not been confronted with 
the mute rebellion of eighth graders against 
theme writing I might add that it is really 
something to face. This class had been no 
exception. Yet here we were, well along in 
our work. Protests had waned; antagonisms 
had subsided. Most important, actual re- 
quests to read themes were becoming the 
order of the day. 

But repercussions of the first week were 
still too fresh to ignore. “Do we have to 
hand in a theme every Monday?”—a general 
chorus. 

I nodded affirmatively. 

“Does it have to be a page long?” 

At this point I feebly injected something 
about quality, not quantity. 

“And you won’t even suggest a subject 
on which we might write?” 

Resolutely I shook my head, this time in 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Flynn tells here how 
she got an unusually good quality of writing 
from her eighth-grade pupils during the past 
school year, She offers no magic formula 
that will insure success, but has a hunch 
that her plan of having the best composi- 
tions read aloud in class, following group 
eliminations, was the thing that sparked 
the work. The author teaches English and 
social studies in the University High School 
of the University of Chicago. 


M. FLYNN 


the negative. It was plain to be seen that at 
this point I headed the proscription list of 
every pupil in the class. 

The initial assignment was somewhat 
placating. The first theme was not to be 
due for four weeks, but the shock was 
double-barreled. Upon completion the 
work was to represent an attempted short 
story. 

Meainwhile in the four-week interval con- 
siderable time was spent in free reading, 
oral reading, and discussion of the construc- 
tion of some of today’s best known short 
stories. Enthusiasm was consistent. Many of 
the class periods were devoted to student 
writing. 

Great interest as well as curiosity about 
what fellow classmates were producing was 
to be detected on the part of the pupils. On 
the day appointed for submitting the com- 
pleted stories, the class divided itself into 
five groups to read and discuss one another’s 
stories. Interestingly enough, this plan 
proved so popular that it has been repeated 
each succeeding theme day, the various 
groups selecting the best papers submitted 
to be read before the entire class. 

The crux of the procedure, insofar as I 
have been able to determine, lies in the 
formation and population of the various 
groups. Inevitably the slower pupils tend to 
group themselves together; the more alert 
migrate to groups of like membership. Re- 
sults have proved this situation to possess 
distinct advantages. The more inarticulate 
child sheds his reticence to read before 
friends he himself has chosen. Besides, there 
is the added security of competing with 
classmates of similar accomplishment. In 
the brighter groups this competition pro- 
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vides a definitely desirable stimulation. 

Certainly the outcome has revealed some 
merit to the plan. Betty J., with her tale of 
the adventures of the red community 
feather, captivated the whole group. It was 
the proverbial plot in reverse, from riches 
to rags (this time the rubbish heap), but 
the class beamed on the ending: 


The next thing I knew I was in the garbage 
can. What will my friends say when they hear of 
this accident? To think that I, the gorgeous, gifted 
red community feather, will have as my tombstone 
a red squashed tomato—or who knows, I might even 
be cremated. 


After the five-page short story, one page 
a week did not look bad at all, and so 
gently we eased into our “theme every 
Monday”. 

But the radio, movies and comic books 
gave us no mean competition, Dull indeed 
seemed the tales of vacation fun as con- 
trasted with the more lurid episodes of 
Superman or Jack Armstrong. I discovered 
how much the teacher has to help in the 
establishment of worthy standards at this 
initial stage of writing. 

To emphasize the importance for theme 
material of incidents that happen in every- 
day life, I introduced into class examples of 
work from the previous year. In this way I 
was able to set forth exemplary materials; 
yet I was able also to allow maximum free- 
dom of student selection. In giving oral 
prominence to the themes chosen by the 
various groups, we were able to capitalize 
greatly on the motivation generated by the 
desire to attain group approval. Charlie Y. 
was elevated to unexpected esteem when 
his particular buddies applauded verbally 
accounts of his canoe trip at camp. Charlie 
is well on his way to discovering he has 
something to tell. 

Meanwhile, I adhered firmly to my orig- 
inal policy of suggesting no topics. In spite 
of the consternation which always reigns 
at this point experience has clearly demon- 
strated that those pupils progress best who 
first learn to explore their own experiences 


and to develop a “selectivity” in choosing 
materials for narration. It is hard going 
sometimes. Pupils with special difficulties do 
need extra help with ideas. This is best 
accomplished in individual conference. 

But there is such triumph for these pupils 
in their discovery of the satisfaction that 
comes from writing of the simple things 
that happen in everyday life. An example 
is Mary S., who described so effectively the 
place where she spent last summer’s 
vacation: 


Edgartown’s streets are not real streets at all. 
They are simply little lanes that begin nowhere and 
end no place in particular.’ They just meander 
along up and down hill in the bright August sun- 
shine. 


Susie B. also learns description from a 
summer's vacation experience: 


Fog horns blew their dreary voices somewhere 
out in the blackness of the night, and a cloud of 
fog drifted by, shutting out all view of the bridge. 
I can still see it in my mind, though, the huge 
structure under which ships from all over the 
world pass. 


I have used the red pencil sparingly. It 
comes into its own when the desire to say 
things effectively has taken root. Desecra- 
tion it would be indeed to mar the efforts 
of Joanna R., who writes so beautifully her 
memories of a Christmas Pasada celebration 
in Guatamala: 


The baker’s wife who always led the prayers 
came to the front of the room, knelt down facing 
the litter and began to pray. We all knelt down to- 
gether on the pine needles and began chanting 
the prayers with her. The room was very still 
except for the women’s voices chanting these prayers 
which generations before had been used in the 
same ceremonies. The room was filled with the 
scent of pine, the deep heady smell of the poin- 
settias, the salty smell of my Guatamalan shawl 
wrapped about my shoulders, and the scent of 
burning incense. . . . 

After the prayers I went outside where the men 
were laughing, talking and joking. They would 
stay for a little while longer, then light their lan- 
terns and wind their way homeward. They would 
go down the long road and over the hill with 
their lanterns glowing like fireflies in the dark. Our 
night of the Pasada would be over. 
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Joanna is without doubt the most tal- 
ented class member in self expression. Un- 
fortunately she ranks lowest in use of the 
comma and in her spelling. Considerable 
individual attention must yet be paid the 
Joannas to preserve and channel creative- 
ness within a framework of accuracy. 

Each pupil keeps a cumulative folder into 
which is put his weekly theme after the 
errors have been checked and corrected, In 
this way teachers as well as pupils are 
provided with consistent evidence of prog- 
ress being made. 

Once the pupils have been brought to 
selecting and describing the experiences 
they have had, then there is invaluable 
material for the wise counselor. Joan, 
pressed for time, hurriedly relates in a 
theme anxieties felt the day she was elected 
to a class office. The tension, the appre- 
hensiveness is all in the paper. Johnny H. 


is off on a note of cheap emotionalism. 
That his reading needs direction becomes 
most obvious. Certainly themes afford many 
clues which offer insight into that small 
portion of student life we really know. 

My eighth graders are writing this year. 
That fact remains. But close enough to 
dissipate smug satisfaction is the memory 
of those classes that did not write or did 
not write so well. What is the difference? 
Unfortunately I have discovered no magic 
formula to insure success. Too numerous 
are the variables. Still, Dick C.’s “Can we 
read our themes in class today?” might be a 
clue. Dick had just a hunch (and a right 
one it was) that his theme might be chosen 
to be read before the class. I have more than 
a hunch. Part of the success, I am sure, is 
due to the added significance “a theme 
every Monday” takes on with group ap- 
proval at stake. 


Teacher Is a Goldfish 


“And that is not all. The life of a teacher is 
hedged about with restrictions to a degree I never 
realized. We have principals, superintendents, and 
teachers, sometimes alumnz speak to us in class on 
one aspect or another of the profession, The ad- 
vice of these experienced educators sums up to 
about the following: never take a stand or express 
an opinion on political and social issues; for God's 
sake keep away from politics; be careful where you 
live and where you eat, with whom you are seen 
in public, how you dress and wear your hair, anc 
what you do week-ends. 

“That kind of negative circumscribed existence 
doesn’t appeal to me. It is not that I want to lead 
an unconventional life or have a constant round of 
good times; I am willing to work hard and I believe 
in upholding community standards. But I do not 
like to be singled out for special attention. I think 
I am entitled, as a civilized human being, to some 
privacy and some right of personal choice. 

“In business, after hours, my life is my own, but 
in teaching this would seem to be impossible. And 
this goldfish existence is bound to affect my teach- 
ing. How can you be normal and natural in class 
if you cannot be normal and natural outside of 
class? Some people want you to be an impossible 


prig with all human qualities squeezed out, and 
then they wonder why teachers turn into prissy old 
maids, Taking all these factors into account I have 
decided not to become a teacher.” 


This complaint voiced by our senior is one about 
which educators alone, I fear, cannot do much. It 
is a matter rather for community action. The com- 
munity must permit its teachers to remain humans. 

The facts offered here have been aired before 
and are well known. Forcing live and ardent young 
men and women to calcify into impersonal machines 
is a crime against pupils and teachers alike, a 
crime of which more than one American com- 
munity has been guilty. Not intentionally, for the 
motives of school boards in setting up these rigid 
patterns of behavior are often worthy and certainly 
understandable. After all, the boards reflect public 
opinion and the public is rightfully concerned 
about the welfare and good name of its schools. 

Unfortunately the straight and narrow path 
which many a community lays out for its teachers 
does not lead to life, but to dry rot. How the pub- 
lic which supports the schools can be made to see 
this I am not prepared to say.—Grorce P. SCHMIDT 
in Social Education. 











TEACHER and WORKER 


“One can be just as idealistic on decent pay 
as he can while living in genteel poverty” 
By SAMUEL JACOBS 


RADITIONALLY, teacher and worker have 

faced one another across a wide gulf. 
In the past few years, however, the changes 
which have taken place in both teachers and 
workers have in fact eliminated some of the 
differences and thus narrowed the gulf be- 
tween them. At the same time, even the 
differences have lost their seeming impor- 
tance. 

That this gulf should have existed is not 
strange. When education was predomi- 
nantly classical and academic, there may 
have been some reason for workers to feel 
that the teacher’s education had removed 
him from the practical realities of life. That 
one small head could carry all the teacher 
knew was not so important, as long as the 
teacher knew so little that really mattered 
to the workers who came into contact with 
him. In addition, the fact that the profes- 
sion was predominantly feminine made it 
easy for the egotistical male worker to feel 
superior to teachers and apart from them. 

Teachers, on the other hand, had the 
white-collar complex and regarded it as a 
loss of caste to associate themselves with 
those whose hands were not only horny but 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: The author reports that 
the “white-collar complex” is dissolving in 
our modern social ferment, and discusses 
some of the advantages of membership in 
a teachers’ union. This article probably 
will bring forth answers, which our editors 
will be glad to consider for publication. 
Mr. Jacobs is now in the Labor Division 
of the Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He formerly taught in the 
Detroit, Mich., Public Schools. 


greasy as well, In addition, the profession 
was obsessed with a queer concept of “fair 
play” and of “representing the community 
as a whole”. Teachers were told, and they 
easily believed, that since they were hired 
and paid by the entire community, they 
should not join labor unions because labor 
“was only one segment of the community”. 

Of course, this restriction did not apply 
to Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. They repre- 
sented the community and joining them 
was good public relations. 

Now, free public education has exposed 
more people to teachers, and familiarity 
has brought a feeling of kinship on both 
sides. The changing character of the econ- 
omy has made more workers dependent on 
teachers for their facts and skills; teachers 
have become concerned with the facts and 
skills which concern workers. Teachers with 
greasy hands have diluted the white-collar- 
ness of the profession. More teachers are 
men; many of them came out of trades and 
crafts and spend summers working at trades 
and crafts. 

These trends have made possible a closer 
feeling of comradeship between the two 
groups. They make it easier for the social 
imperatives which drive workers into unions 
to send teachers in the same direction. 

As a result, the social ferment which has 
given us the largest, the most active labor 
movement which the country has ever had 
has affected the teachers as well. It has made 
the American Federation of Teachers a real 
force to be reckoned with, and it has sent 
teacher groups into the CIO in New York, 
Philadelphia, and a number of smaller cities 
around the country. 

The arguments and the considerations 
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which are bringing teachers into unions are 
basically the same as those which influence 
carpenters and auto workers. 


PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


On the personal side, there is the simple 
question of pay. The teacher who enters 
the union frequently does so because he 
wants more money, Certainly, the union 
teacher is devoted to the ideal of service 
and to the ideals of the profession, but he 
simply doesn’t see why one can’t be just as 
idealistic on decent pay as he can while 
living in the genteel poverty which is tradi- 
tional among school teachers. The alert 
teacher knows that labor unions have con- 
sistently raised the wage levels of their work- 
ers and he takes steps to join a union of 
his fellow workers so that he may get more 
money too. 

Or take seniority. The word brings to 
mind a picture of factory hands squabbling 
over who is going to get laid off first. It re- 
calls strikes for something which the news- 
paper reports somehow seem to represent 
as awfully unimportant. 

Actually, seniority is awfully important, 
both to the factory worker and to the 
teacher. The teacher whose mind is not 
fettered by the musty conventions of the 
profession wonders why there shouldn't be 
recognized rules about who is to be trans- 
ferred when enrolment in the building 
falls off or people have to be moved around 
for any reason whatever. As a result, in his 
union, just like the factory “working stiff,” 
he begins to discuss seniority principles and 
to set up rules for who shall “bump” whom 
when somebody has to be released. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The frontier-minded administrator asks 
himself, “Why not?” Is it democracy for 
people’s lives to be regulated for them, 
according to the caprice and convenience 
of their “superiors”, without consultation? 
Should wages, promotions, transfers and 
all of the other matters which make up the 
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framework of a teacher’s existence be de- 
termined for him with no participation by 
the teacher in the decision itself? 

As soon as such questions arise in the 
minds of administrators, the union assumes 
significance and the opportunity for real 
collective bargaining is born. And in teach- 
ers’ unions we can see today collective bar- 
gaining over salaries, seniority, and other 
personal conditions of employment-bargain- 
ing which is giving the guardians of our 
civilization and social heritage a new status 
in the community and a new insight into 
the meaning of democracy. 


SocIAL CONDITIONS 


On the social side, the teacher finds in 
his union a channel and an implementation 
for his ideals such as his “loftier-minded” 
non-union colleague can never achieve. The 
teacher who joins the labor movement be- 
comes part of the social and historical force 
which has been carrying society toward de- 
mocracy and human betterment since his- 
tory began. 

It is the modern heir of those groups and 
forces in history which have been carrying 
freedom to an ever greater number, which 
have been giving democracy an ever widen- 
ing base since the idea of respecting the 
rights and personality of the individual was 
first born. 

Whether it is fair taxation, public health, 
decent housing, juvenile delinquency— 
whatever the cause or the causes about 
which the idealistic teacher is concerned, 
he finds no more consistent friend and sup- 
porter than organized labor. The concept 
of free public education—the public school 
system itself—came into existence as the 
result of the fight that labor made for free 
public education, It continues to exist today 
only because labor has consistently sup- 
ported and befriended it. 


ABUSES IN LABOR 


A good many otherwise progressively 
minded people will be tempted at this point 
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to fly into the fight with a long list of the 
abuses of power of which labor leaders and 
their unions have been guilty. That these 
abuses exist proves to them that unions 
are something with which no respectable 
teacher can associate. 

We ask these people to remember that 
their information is gathered almost ex- 
clusively from unfriendly sources which dis- 
tort almost everything they tell about or- 
ganized labor. They emphasize only the 
bad and try to hide entirely the good which 
they cannot distort. They have persuaded 
many well-intentioned people to judge la- 
bor by perfectionist standards and to deny 
to labor the right to share equitably in the 
flaws and mistakes which are society's 
heritage. They have led many people to 
ignore completely this one essential fact 
about the labor movement; in spite of its 
faults, it has occupied the foxholes of every 
campaign for human rights, democracy, and 
freedom of the modern age. 


LABOR AND DEMOCRACY 


The progressive teacher realizes that both 
of these considerations—the personal and 
the social—make the labor movement the 
natural vehicle of the ideals in which he 
believes. He knows that the labor union 
locals, lodges, and brotherhoods are the 
protectors and promoters of the well-being 
of millions of individuals—members of that 
very large group we call “the people,” those 
to whose welfare democracy itself is dedi- 
cated. 

The progressive teacher sees the labor 
union as one of the few places in society 
where men and women get together to 
work out their own destinies. He knows 
that democracy need not be perfect. He 
knows that democracy may even be wrong. 
But he knows, too, that democracy is the 
chance to work toward what is right, and 
he sees organized labor working and inch- 
ing in that direction. 


Just as he feels that he wants to carry the 
classroom with him out into the world, so 
the union teacher feels that he must of 
necessity bring the world into the classroom 
with him. What he hears and learns and 
does in the labor movement becomes part 
of what goes into his own teaching. And 
so his classroom becomes a more liberal, 
progressive place as the new values displace 
the more conventional, less realistic values 
to which he subscribed before. Even the 
character of his educational tools changes, 
and new and sometimes strange periodicals 
find their way into his classroom and some- 
times new and unorthodox discussions can 
be heard taking place there. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The administrator may become a little 
alarmed unless he realizes that the teacher 
is finding his place in something quite dif- 
ferent from the conventional classroom— 
the loud tumultuous stream which is history 
and life itself. 

During the early stages of this re-educa- 
tion process, the administrator will be called 
on for an unusual degree of sympathy and 
understanding. His staff will be far less 
pliant and submissive, but his job will be 
far more interesting and important. His 
patience and statesmanship will be re- 
warded when the teachers begin to reach 
maturity in their new growth. Their or- 
ganizations will give them stability and 
security and mellowness. The organizations 
will develop professional guidance and 
counseling services, so the teachers will 
grow professionally in another direction as 
well. To the intelligent progressive ad- 
ministrator, the reward will be well worth 
the effort. 

The community will benefit because of 
the superior education of the teacher. And 
his developed understanding will enable 
him to make a real contribution to the life 
of the group. 











COUNSELING 


in a Japanese Relocation Center 


By HARRIET C. PUSEY 


OUNSELING YOUNG Japanese-Americans 
both follows and deviates from regu- 
lar counseling patterns in high schools else- 
where. Because they are young Americans, 
educated in American schools, their view- 
point is that of other high-school pupils. 
They see themselves as belonging to an 
amalgamated America and for the most part 
have little interest in customs of their an- 
cestors that do not conform to a free way of 
life. 

The parents of these young Americans 
place a high evaluation on education, so 
the desire to learn is fostered in them from 
the beginning of their schooling, in nursery- 
school days. Personal ambition also runs 
high and the desire to excel is general. 

Until evacuation these pupils represented 
a minority group in schools, and more or 
less accepted their place of being the silent 
doers rather than the spectacular leaders. 
For the purpose of counseling this is un- 
fortunate, For those pupils most in need of 
help seldom ask for it, and often are not 
able to verbalize a difficulty after it becomes 
apparent. 

In summarizing problems written, but 
unsigned, by a group of girls of teen-age at 
Manzanar it was easy to make distinct classi- 
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Epitror’s Note: The parents of Japanese- 
American adolescents at Manzanar, says the 
author, often do not allow their children 
much individual initiative. The children 
themselves had been part of minority groups 
in the public schools. And such situations 
create special counseling problems at Man- 
zanar, Cal., Relocation Center, where the 
author is a counselor. 


fications: Those dealing with personal prob- 
lems customarily met by girls of compar- 
able ages in any typical American locality, 
and those evolving directly from the mis- 
understanding of two cultures. 

From the first group came such questions 
as: Shall I ask my date in to meet my fam- 
ily? Should a girl speak to a boy first? How 
can I attract a boy I like or how can I 
“shake” one I don’t like? Why do some 
girls “get” all the fellows? What work shall 
I plan for? 

The girls were not only interested in 
learning what to do to earn social sanction 
but also wished to gain ease of manner so 
that no social blunder would mark them 
as “not belonging”. After several meetings 
where discussion became rather free, these 
girls decided that the boys of their age 
group needed help in attaining the surety 
and satisfaction of knowing what to do as 
well as how to do it that the girls were also 
striving for. Consequently, a group of boys 
was asked to meet as guests of the girls. 
They were also invited to submit questions 
for discussion. 

It was found that many of the same prob- 
lems that were troubling the girls were also 
sources of concern to the boys. With the 
serving of refreshments came the opportun- 
ity to practice some of the rules discussed. It 
was found that leave-taking was a difficult 
spot, and here again experience in applying 
a rule was possible. 

Problems growing out of parental mis- 
understanding or a different viewpoint are 
felt keenly by these young Americans. Our 
modern education emphasizes the ability to 
think for one’s self. The Oriental philoso- 
phy of ancestral worship leaves a wide gap 
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that is hard for a modern American to 
bridge. 

How can a boy make his parents see that 
no disrespect is intended when he chooses 
his vocation or his own church and may 
even elect to live apart from his family or 
pick his own wife? In so doing he is only 
exercising the prerogatives of an American. 

The girls are far more frustrated than 
the boys. Parents who still depend upon a 
baishakunin (a go-between) to find for their 
daughters a husband who will be suited 
economically and socially to the bride's 
family are not receptive to the idea that 
girls be allowed to mingle freely with boys 
at school dances and parties. 

To an American these questions may 
seem incredible, but these Japanese-Ameri- 
can youths are meeting them and asking 
help in solving them: 

How can I make my parents understand that it 
is all right to go to a dance with a boy in my 
class? 

My parents expect me to be home by 10 o'clock 
and other kids stay until 11. 

Why can’t my parents trust me to relocate and 


take care of myself? 
Why can’t I go with the boy I want to? 


Most of these questions are largely per- 
sonal, but parental influence and decisions 
also condition other matters: 

My parents would like me to go to college, 
yet will not consent for me to leave the family. 


I would like to get a position in an office but my 
father will not give his consent. 


Strange, isn’t it, that in a country where 
we wave flags over individual initiative a 
group of vital, ambitious young people are 
so held in check by their parents? 

Many children, while not problem pupils, 
are pupils with a problem. The school 
counselor in a Relocation Center, in his 
efforts to reach those pupils whose timidity 
will not permit them to actively seek aid, 
must follow a definite approach. To avoid 
the “drag-in” technique is of first impor- 
tance, and even though procedures follow 
definite counseling practice, they should 


appear as nearly spontaneous as possible to 
the pupil. 

Soraetimes progress has been made by 
talking with a group of three or four pu- 
pils with a common problem. In this situa- 
tion the individual appears to lose some of 
his reticence in expressing himself and in 
bringing his problems out in the open in 
order to see them in an objective light. 

The War Relocation Authority has 
definitely committed itself to the policy of 
relocation. High-school pupils and those 
recently graduated from high school are 
more receptive and better fitted than other 
members of the Relocation Centers to be- 
come assimilated into American life out- 
side of the centers. These young people 
meet a real obstacle in their apprehensive 
parents. The fear of discrimination in work 
and social life, if not of actual harm, is 
constantly cited. Talk of high prices for 
food, clothing and shelter and the fear of 
not being able to return to the centers— 
meaning their families—deflect the half- 
hearted in their decisions. 

The girls appear to get the short end of 
the argument. While it is often conceded 
that the sons may get along, parents very 
emphatically oppose allowing their daugh- 
ters to go to far cities, even though they 
have full confidence in their moral in- 
tegrity. It is the usual thing to hear a girl 
fully capable of filling an office position or 
of becoming a cosmetologist say, “My 
parents say I can’t go out.” Reports and 
letters from those already relocated are for 
the most part optimistic, and are having 
the desired effect of breaking down some of 
the opposition. 

The presence of varied reading matter 
in the counseling room has proved of para- 
mount importance as a means of gaining 
rapport with the shy individual. 

The pupils are interested in reading 
about problems like or similar to their own. 
It is important to wean the pupil from the 
idea that he is unique or that his member- 
ship in a minority group marks him for 








discrimination, The high-school senior may 
be troubled because he hasn’t made up his 
mind what he would like to do and often 
feels that he is different because he hasn't. 
The assurance from the counselor that most 
boys of seventeen or eighteen are often in 
the same quandary gives him courage and 
confidence in himself. The writer feels that 
a definite step ahead has been gained when 
one of these boys or girls drops in “just to 
talk” or to borrow a pamphlet on electricity 
or vocations for girls. 
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It takes time to think, and the counselor 
doesn’t have any formula all ready to hand 
out to individuals. A realization that these 
children of a mixed culture, often of a 
bi-lingual tongue, and of many conflicts 
must face a world that they are less fitted to 
meet than they were before the evacuation, 
should discourage flash decisions. Real 
guidance for these pupils is dependent upon 
a friendly relationship, which engenders 
courage and the determination to be the 
best possible American. 


Recently They Said: 


Change of Emphasis 


Our intercultural work tends to stress the worth 
of the exceptional person. We need to convince our 
young people of the common humanity of the mass. 
—JOsEPH GALLANT in American Unity. 


What P.T.A. Might Do 


Such an organization as the PTA should be able 
to stand guard over our schools against attempts 
on the part of dishonest or irresponsible politicians 
to starve them or to exploit them. By this last I 
mean not only using political influence in securing 
positions for teachers, janitors, and other school 
people; but, what is far more dangerous, trying to 
force teachers to teach certain fixed dogmas to 
their students rather than leading them to use their 
young minds actively in searching for truth.— 
DorotHy CANFIELD FisHER in National Parent- 
Teacher. 


4 Weaknesses of Club Programs 


Many weaknesses can creep into a school club 
program, and unless brought under control can 
destroy many of the advantages of a club program 
in the modern secondary school. Some of these are: 
(1) Many students seem to belong to at least a 
half-dozen clubs and become a valuable member 
in none, (2) Many students are left out of the club 
program entirely and lose a valuable part of the 
educational training that is derived from this source 
of co-curricular activity. (3) Advisers and student 
interest are too often not directed and encouraged 


toward a participating function in the over-all 
school program. (4) Clubs have difficulty securing 
a regular time and place of meeting that will not 
interfere with other club meetings or school activi- 
ties.—A. Ewinc KonoLp in Sierra Educational News. 


All or Nothing? 


To most of the complex and intricate problems 
which face most planning groups today, there is 
not only no simple solution, there is no solution. 
There are only things which will help! For exam- 
ple, the writer was present recently at a forum dis- 
cussion on neighborhood planning where a church 
group became much interested in the complex 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The group dis- 
cussed at length a proposal to organize a neigh- 
borhood “Teen Town”. 

An hour’s heated discussion led the group only 
to the discouraging decision that a neighborhood 
Teen Town would not solve the whole problem of 
juvenile delinquency, and the discussion group 
sadly disbanded with no action charted.—Harris 
HaArvILL in Peabody Journal of Education. 


“Various Factions” 


Choosing a newcomer to the community as 
recreation director has distinct advantages. The 
calm assumption of a comparative stranger that 
cooperation will be given him may cause various 
factions within the community to become acqui- 
escent from sheer amazement!—WILBuR C. HALLEN- 
BECK and Louise D. Yum. in Teachers College Rec- 
ord. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by THE STAFF 


CHRISTMAS: In case you care, this year is not 
1944 A.D., nor is the approaching Christmas the 
birthday of Jesus. On these matters astronomers 
and the Catholic Biblical Association agree. This 
year is probably 1948 A.D., or even as much as 
1955 A.D., reports the Journal of Calendar Reform. 
And Christmas maybe should fall on January 6, 
as it did for the first four centuries until a pagan 
holiday, December 25, kidnapped the celebration. 
And then there have been two calendar substitu- 
tions in the past 20 centuries—the Julian calendar 
followed by the Gregorian calendar, each of which 
played leapfrog with chronology. So if you are a 
history teacher who likes to cram pupils with 
dates—what makes you so sure that the Battle of 
Hastings was fought in 1066, or that Columbus 
discovered America on October 12, 1492? 


JUNIOR COLLEGES: Last year, junior colleges 
were suffering from decreased enrolments. But this 
year almost two-thirds of the junior colleges report 
increases, says Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Many junior colleges report capacity enrolments 
after having to refuse admission to some applicants. 
One institution claimed the “largest freshman class 
in our history”. Another reported that it “could 
have been twice filled if we had had room accom- 
modations”. 


METRIC SYSTEM: A resolution that the U. S. 
adopt the metric system has been proposed to the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, reports School Science and Mathematics. 
The advantages of the metric system are persuasive: 
It eliminates common fractions (“the difficult part 
of arithmetic”). It “reduces all necessary computa- 
tion in measurement to the operations of whole 
numbers, greatly simplifying the learning of arith- 
metic by children.” And 55 of the 57 countries of 
the world have adopted the metric system. The 
resolution suggests that the change be made at 
the end of this war, “when customs and habits have 
been torn loose from their ruts”. 


NEW NAMES: Two high-school subjects are 
now casting about for new names. They are con- 
sumer education and sex education. Leaders in the 
two fields have been searching diligently for the 
happy idea, the magic combination of words that 
will give the two subjects new labels, No success 
so far. In each case, the subject now faces a certain 


amount of opposition in certain quarters, which it 
would like to overcome; and it is felt that the pres- 
ent subject names are too inexact and perhaps too 
narrow. And there’s another parallel between the 
two problems: “education for living” seems to be 
one of the leading contenders for the new name of 
both courses. (But why teach anything in school that 
isn’t “education for living”?) If you have a good 
title for either subject, here’s your chance. 


BOOKS: A plan to salvage millions of army camp 
library books and use them in starting rural public 
libraries has been proposed to the Surplus Property 
Administration and to Congress by Carl Vitz, presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. The 
value of the books is estimated at $1 or more a 
volume. But they would bring only a few cents each 
if thrown on the second-hand book market, and 
this would seriously interfere with the book indus- 
try. Mr. Vitz proposes that the books be allotted to 
the states by the U. S. Office of Education in pro- 
portion to each state’s rural population. 


DROP-OUTS: High-school enrolments may con- 
tinue to fall off this year. In the first three years 
of war there has been a drop of one million pupils 
—and the trend downward has accelerated each 
year. So states the Office of War Information, re- 
porting that the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission are worried about the trend. All of these 
groups urge local “Go-to-School” campaigns to con- 
vince pupils and parents that youths under 18 can 
best contribute to the war program by continuing 
in school and accepting only vacation and part-time 
employment. The following measures are suggested: 

1. Announce the board of education's support of 
the “Go-to-School” drive through the press and 
other means. Stress importance of completing a high- 
school education. 

2. Principals might write letters to each pupil 
who was registered last spring, pointing out the 
importance of returning to school. 

3- Administrators can get together with employers 
to adjust both work and school schedules so that 
they do not conflict. 

4- Schools might establish a policy of granting 
credit for work experience of suitable types. 

5. Counselors might arrange conferences with pu- 
pils to discuss the value of their jobs and salaries 
in comparison with the benefits of continued edu- 
cation, 

(Continued on page 272) 
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The Schools Are Not G.I. 


pes success of the army training pro- 
gram has been well publicized. And 
inevitably there have been questions about 
whether the G. I. way of teaching would 
revolutionize our educational system. 

For instance, there is “Can Our Schools 
Teach the G.I. Way?” by Walter Adams, 
an article which appeared in the February 
1944 issue of Better Homes and Gardens, 
and which was reprinted in the March issue 
of Reader’s Digest. 

I feel that this article and others like it 
which are bound to follow will have an 
unhealthy effect on the public. Criticism 
will be made by those who do not know 
our conditions or do not care to investigate 
them. 

In the first place there is no comparison 
between our schools and the army. To be- 
gin with, G.I. training has but one objec- 
tive—war. Every effort is an all-out one in 
that direction, while we in the schools 
operate under all conditions—war, depres- 
sion and peace—with as many objectives as 
there are pupils. The army segregates men 
according to ability and need. It has 
hundreds of specialized training centers. 
We have one school with limited facilities 
yet we must train every type of pupil and 
prepare many courses of study. 

We are forced to bend to the will of the 
parent or child by allowing the pupil to 
tell us what course he wants. This is the 
so-called democratic way. The army is a dic- 
tator and never considers the desires of the 
man or his parents. Imagine our attempting 
a policy of segregation! The army discipline 
is undisputed while we have little or no 
authority to back us. Out of each day we 
have the pupils for approximately six hours 
and after that we have no control. The 
army has complete jurisdiction over each 


soldier for twenty-four hours of the day. 

Once the army sets its program in opera- 
tion each man knows his job and does it, 
or else. He does it either because he wishes 
to avoid punishment or because he wishes 
to receive a definite reward such as advance- 
ment in rank. When he is trained for com- 
bat he knows he must master the instruc- 
tion for his own good. It is a case of do or 
die, kill or be killed. 

Where is the life and death struggle in a 
school at peace—unless between teacher and 
pupil? The better pupils set up their own 
goal. Those who refuse to work are forced 
by law to remain with us as our problem, 
while in the army such material would not 
even be considered for training, but instead 
put in labor gangs. 

In some respects there are many excellent 
ideas in G.I. training that can be adopted 
by the schools, but don’t forget that it was 
the school that first began visual education. 
The army has stolen our thunder, adopted 
phases of it to meet its requirements and 
then publicized its practice. I agree that 
records are an excellent tool in the teach- 
ing of languages as far as speaking is con- 
cerned, but can they teach grammar, read- 
ing and writing? After all, we too have been 
using records, but it takes just so long to 
memorize regardless of the method used in 
teaching. Films may tell the stories of the 
classics, but can they wholly take the place 
of the pleasure derived from reading? What 
short cut can be used to present the beauty 
of poetry? Can G.I. training train for 
leisure time? 

The army has discarded theories which 
the schools have been forced to experiment 
with from time to time at the expense of 
the child and the deterioration of the edu- 
cational system. The army depends, after 
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all, not on films and records so much as 
just plain honest-to-goodness hard work 
backed by—you do it. Provided we receive 
full and adequate support from the govern- 
ment and public we can surpass any G.I. 


training. But when all is said and done 
there is no easy way to learning. 
Minerva Laug, Lib’n. 
Junior-Senior High School 
Lakewood, N.]J. 


PAMPHLET NOTES 


CHILD LABOR: The Long Road, Fortieth Anni- 
versary Report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.), 
should be read by high-school principals and teach- 
ers, It is the record of accomplishments of one of 
the most assiduous and effective allies of secondary 
education. The “long road” winds through four 
decades of agitation, education, compromises and 
opportunistic advances in state, national, and world 
fronts. At first there were “fights, defeats, and a 
few gains”; next a struggle “on two fronts—State 
and federal”; then a retreat (compelled by the 
Supreme Court Decision of 1918, declaring the 
Federal child labor standards law of 1915 uncon- 
stitutional, and the subsequent failure of state 
ratification of a child labor amendment to the Con- 
stitution) to piecemeal progress within the in- 
dividual states; and finally the period of the New 
Deal, and the War—“a decade of upheavals”, with 
the passage of the depression-born Fair Labor 
Standards Act in June 1938, which has in consider- 
able degree protected youth and supported child- 
conscious high schools during the War period. 

High-school faculties now have the responsibility 
to develop “the kind of education which will be 
needed to make the additional years of required 
school attendance interesting and profitable to the 
student,” Dr. Linderman points out. 


THOMAS: Conscription: The Test of the Peace, 
by Norman Thomas, is issued by the Postwar 
World Council, 112 East 19 St., New York City (10 
cents, 1944). Thomas asserts that conscription along 
with the production of heavy armaments, in post- 
war America, endangers labor’s social gains, 
threatens democratic character, and makes fruitless 
the efforts to abolish war and poverty. 


DELINQUENCY: The Staff of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor has 
published a pamphlet entitled Controlling Juvenile 
Delinquency: A Community Problem (No. 301, 
1943), addressed particularly to committees of state 
and local defense councils and other social agencies 
seeking the diminution of juvenile delinquency. 


POSTWAR SCHOOL: The Bureau of Youth 
Services of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education published in August 1944 a very signifi- 
cant bulletin (No. 37), The Redirection, Reorgani- 
zation, and Retooling of Secondary Education (10 
cents), prepared by Paul D. Collier, Director. It 
sets forth the Bureau's recommendations for re- 
orientation of secondary schools in terms of these 
objectives: Personal and social adjustment; health 
and allied elements; citizenship; vocation; home 
and family living; and fundamentals. To each ob- 
jective there would be assigned a functional de- 
partment, thereby discounting the ends-means con- 
fused subject departments. There would, however, 
be one department devoted to specialized interests 
and activities, to absorb and expand older extra- 
curricular programs. 

We believe that this bulletin is far too important 
not to be utilized for meetings of educators and 
school patrons throughout the country. 


CHURCH AND LABOR: The October 15, 1944 
issue of Social Action (289 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y.) is entitled “Church-Labor Relations”. 
CIO unions, especially the United Steelworkers of 
America, are actively encouraging understanding 
and moral support of labor's social programs by re- 
ligious congregations. On their side, some church 
groups, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, are act- 
ing positively to affect the worker's intellect and 
emotions for socially beneficent ends. The pamphlet 
reports diverse and not altogether agreed-upon 
programs, raising some questions concerning poli- 
cies and implied collaboration. 

This pamphlet is here called to the attention 
of readers of THE CLEARING House because it may 
startle them a bit to find how much more vigorous 
and emotionally realistic the religious approach 
may be than is that of the school, It may also raise 
a question concerning our professional timidity 
toward inviting and welcoming the intrusion of 
labor apologias in our classrooms, assemblies, and 
publications. 

P.W.L.C. 
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Reduction in Salary of Teacher 


By DANIEL R. HODGON 


A recent New Jersey decision regarding salaries 
will be of interest to all teachers on tenure. While 
other states may not necessarily follow the princi- 
ples enunciated, the courts of other states do recog- 
nize and often follow decisions where principles of 
law are involved under similar conditions. The 
ways by which the courts of one state solve a legal 
problem are frequently guides and suggestions for 
solving the same problem in other states. 

A board of education may repeal a salary sched- 
ule and increments from time to time and make a 
new salary schedule. In the case of teachers who 
have not become entitled to increments provided 
for in a salary schedule, a change in the increments 
does not constitute a reduction in salary within 
the provision of a teacher’s tenure law forbidding 
reductions in salary, except for cause. A teacher is 
not entitled to any future increment, but only the 
increments that are being paid at the time of the 
change. 

In some states, however, a certain number of in- 
crements are mandatory. For example, in New York 
State eight increments must be paid. The law fixes 
the amount of these increments. The board of edu- 
cation must pay at least the eight increments of the 
amount specified in the statute. 

Where the maximum salary of a_ high-school 
teacher and a junior-high-school teacher are differ- 
ent, and a teacher in the high school has a salary 
less than the maximum for the junior high school, 
a teacher can be changed from a high-school posi- 
tion to a junior-high-school position, since there 
would be no reduction in the salary he was re- 
ceiving. The fact that he would later receive a 
higher salary if he remained in the senior high 
school does not change the situation. It is not what 
he may get, it is what he is now receiving as a 
salary that determines whether he has received a 
reduction in salary. 

The right of a teacher to salary does not extend 
to all future increases in salary, regardless of the 
number of increments and amount provided in a 
salary schedule. A rule providing for increments is 
at all times subject to abrogation by the board of 
education in the public interest—provided, of 
course, where a minimum is fixed, that it does 
not go below such minimum. Where an increment 
has accrued, and become merged in the basic salary, 


it is beyond recall where the law provides that 
there shall be no reduction in salary except for 
cause. 

In general the tenure statutes of various states 
make no specific mention of the compensation 
which must be paid to teachers entering into and 
continuing the tenure status, Tenure statutes in 
general make provision that a teacher shall not be 
dismissed or demoted in position or salary without 
hearing and except for specified causes. The salary 
Statute is usually separately stated. 

The teachers’ tenure act in general merely se- 
cures the teacher against dismissal or demotion by 
arbitrary action or through corrupt or partisan mo- 
tives. While granting a permanent tenure in the 
position held by a teacher, it does not grant to the 
teacher a contractual right to a permanent reten- 
tion of the position with the salary enjoyed by the 
teacher at the time of the acquisition of the tenure 
status. In other words, the salary does not come 
under the contract clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Only by making the salary status a contract by 
law could this be done. 

Opinions of courts vary as to whether a change 
in the compensation of a tenure teacher may be 
changed by boards of education in the absence of 
express legislative authority. It is well settled that 
after a salary has been fixed for a particular year 
at a definite compensation, the amount to be paid 
to a teacher for that year may not be changed. 
The reason is that the amount of compensation 
forms a part of the express contract to teach for 
that year, and the contract may not be impaired 
by the board of education. 

As to the power of a board of education to 
change salaries which are to accrue in the future 
beyond the current schoolyear, there is some differ- 
ence of opinion. If the power is exercised in good 
faith, reasonably and without discrimination and 
not arbitrarily, the weight of authority holds that 
boards of education may change the salaries. Little 
or no legislation has been asked for by teachers’ 
associations or teachers’ groups, to modify the 
power of the boards in this respect. 

This is true of such states as California, Georgia, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Why do teachers per- 
mit this situation to exist when other civil-service 
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employees like judges, clerks, etc., often have pro- 
tection from salary reduction except by legislative 
action? 

See Greenway v. Board of Education of Camden, 
129 N.J.L. 461, 29A (2d), 890, Jan. 22, 1943. 


Teacher Electrocutes a Pupil 


A club known as the “H” Club was formed in a 
high school. Boys who had been awarded the letter 
“H"—the school monogram for participation in 
athletics—were eligible to membership. Toward the 
end of the school year the members of the club 
held initiation exercises. 

The athletic coach requested the superintendent 
of schools to permit the boys to use the high-school 
gymnasium for the initiation, and also participated 
in the initiation ceremonies. One of the methods 
used for the initiation was to attach a cord to an 
electric-light socket which carried a current meas- 
uring from 117 to 120 volts. 

Each boy to be initiated was brought separately 
into the gymnasium. Clothed only in shorts, and 
blindfolded, he was made to lie down upon the 
floor, where several parallel wires had been con- 
nected with the electric current which ran from 
the light socket through a jar of distilled water 
containing a salt solution. While a boy was lying 
on these wires he was either handed a glass of water 
or a glass of water was placed upon his chest. The 
current was then turned on, and the boy receiving 
the shock would jump and the glass of water would 
spill on him, much to the amusement of the group. 

At this particular initiation five candidates were 
received. 

The coach tested the wires to determine the 
strength of the current by placing his hands on the 
wires. 

The fourth boy to receive the shock complained 
that the current was very strong. 

One of the boys present then emptied approxi- 
mately one half of the solution from the jar and 
filled it with city water, and the coach again tested 
the wires. 

The fifth boy was then brought in blindfolded 
and placed on the wire mat, and the current was 
turned on. When the current entered the body of 
this boy he partially rose from the wire mat and ex- 
claimed, “Oh my God”, and fell backward. The 
current was immediately turned off, and as the boy 
didn’t move a doctor was sent for. 

Several attempts were made to revive the boy 
but with no success. He had died immediately upon 
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receiving the shock. He was about 20 years old, six 
feet tall, and weighed 175 pounds. He had previ- 
ously been examined and found physically sound 
by a school physician. 

The coach was found liable for the death of the 
boy because he actively participated in the initia- 
tion. He had tested the electrical appliance and 
played an active role in the whole proceedings. He 
therefore was responsible for the electrocution of 
the student. It made no difference whether he was 
acting as a coach or teacher or in a personal ca- 
pacity—he was still liable for the death of the boy. 

Electricity is generally recognized as a dangerous 
agency. It must therefore be handled with the 
highest degree of care and skill, especially when 
one acts to transmit it into the body of another. 
A teacher—in this case the coach—must be charged 
with the knowledge that electricity is dangerous. 
No teacher has a right to permit the use of, or use 
himself, any dangerous instrumentality upon a 
student. 

The facts in this case disclosed that the rheostat 
used was very crude and hastily prepared, being 
only a jar of salt and water. The shock was ad- 
ministered while the boy was lying on a wet floor. 
In this case the electricity was the proximate cause 
of death, since proximate cause means immediate 
cause. Proximate cause is the natural and con- 
tinuing sequence, unbroken by any intervening 
cause, preceding the injury or death and without 
which it could not have happened. 

The boy who was killed could not be held 
negligent, thereby relieving the coach from liability, 
even if the boy had known he was going to be 
shocked with electricity and had submitted himself 
voluntarily to the shock. He did not assume risk 
of injury through an act of negligence in applying 
electric shock, which would have prevented the par- 
ents of the boy from recovery of damages for his 
death. The coach was required to pay damages 
for the death of the boy. 

The superintendent was also sued on the grounds 
that he was liable because he granted permission 
for the use of the gymnasium. However, the su- 
perintendent was held not liable because he was not 
present and because he performed his full duty to- 
ward the student killed when he determined that 
the coach, a properly qualified teacher, should be 
present at the ceremony. The superintendent had 
permitted the use of the gymnasium on this condi- 
tion only. 

De Gooyer et al v. Harkness et al, 13 N. W. (2d) 
815. April 7, 1944. 
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By GRACE GILBERT 


N THE November issue I stressed the two-fold 
function performed by the film in education. 
First, the film is often a vehicle of factual in- 

formation (didactic), and second, it more and more 
frequently serves as a springboard for discussion 
(provocative). 

Within each of these two apparently simple 
classifications, there are divisions and subdivisions 
from the point of view of the producer, the spon- 
sor (if any), the distributor, and most of all, the 
user of the finished film, for films are flexible in- 
struments often serving useful purposes not even 
suspected by the producer himself. 

One subdivision of the discussion type of film 
is concerned with research or experimental work 
not necessarily completed, sometimes representing 
a radical departure from previously accepted the- 
ories or attitudes on the subject. Illustrations of 
this classification are particularly noticeable in the 
medical and psychological fields. 

For example, there is the rather startling recent 
Russian film: 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE REVIVAL OF OR- 
GANISMS, 2 reels, sound. Rental, $10 a day; sale, 
$100. 

Sponsored by the Science Committee of the Na- 
tional Council for American Soviet Friendship, this 
film is a unique portrayal of experiments performed 
by Russian scientists in revival of organs. The film 
presents vividly the procedure taken to preserve life 
in the heart, lungs, and a head removed from a 
dog’s body. The most spectacular experiment is 
that of restoring a dog drained of his blood from 
death to normal life. 

Since the techniques depicted in this picture are 
so new and the ramifications of their development 
so manifold, the film can sparkplug even a non- 
professional audience into animated discussion of 
the implications of revival methods for human life 
in the world of tomorrow. 


Still another type of discussion film—a large and 
increasingly influential one—is the propaganda film. 
Here the particular set of facts or views selected, 
plus the method used in getting them across to the 
viewer, determine the kind of propaganda exerted. 
The propaganda film assumes many and varied 
forms, some obvious, some extremely subtle, but 
usually the message—whatever it may be—is trans- 
mitted to the audience with some emotional impact. 

This fact should be assayed in any critical analy- 


sis of the film. For one thing, it makes of the film 
—if expertly conceived and executed—a relatively 
more powerful instrument than the printed or 
spoken word. For another, it makes it necessary for 
the teacher or group discussion leader to develop 
the analytical ability to assess the value of the film 
content quite apart from its dramatic effect. 

So far as the teacher is concerned, it means that 
he can’t, or at least should not, sit back and let the 
film do its work without introduction or critical 
examination. In one way, films mean more rather 
than less work for the teacher, who should discover 
how to use films to add to a pupil’s knowledge, 
curiosity, and interest in the subject, and to his 
ability to think problems through. Even a relatively 
bad film with flaws in its thinking and presentation 
can be made to do a useful job if the teacher is 
on his toes and stimulates his class to honest ap- 
praisal of the issues discussed. 

One subdivision within the propaganda category 
is the social-studies film. A recently released British 
film: 


COMMON CAUSE, 1 reel, sound. $1.50 a day. Brit- 
ish Information Service. 

This film carries a stirring message of the funda- 
mental identity of the people of the four Allied 
countries—the United States, Great Britain, Russia 
and China, Beneath surface dissimilarities, these 
four peoples see eye to eye on the basic mutual 
problems of fighting their common war, preserving 
their family life, and living their lives in freedom. 

Although the producers probably had in mind 
only the furtherance of the common cause of the 
four Allied nations represented in the film, the 
general feeling engendered by the film’s message 
is that there is an essential brotherhood of man 
superseding all superficial racial, national and cus- 
tom dissimilarities. Users of this film may well use it 
for a deeper educational purpose than the pro- 
ducers intended. 

The propaganda category is a large and impor- 
tant one. It may be useful to continue in future 
articles an examination of the many varieties of 
propaganda films in active use today by educators. 


Note: For all films listed here, apply to your 
nearest distributor. If the distributor does not have 
prints, New York University Film Library, of which 
the writer is director, will supply prints or inform 
you where they can be obtained. 
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NCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 





Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic class- 
room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured .. . 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured .. . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Labor in America, by Harotp N. FAuLK- 
NER and MARK Starr. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. 305 pages, $1.60. 

Labor, especially labor organized for self-advance- 
ment, is a fact. An inconvenient, embarrassing fact 
it is for the academic school—the residuary legatee 
of leisure-class respectability. Especially embarrass- 
ing it is for school administrators who depend upon 
the support of desk-pounding apologists for “free 
enterprise”—psychopaths who too often dominate 
press and pulpit, school boards, and trustees of 
social-service organizations. 

Such schoolmen, however liberal they may be as 
private citizens, will hesitate to foster an objective 
study of labor problems in the public schools. They 
may, indeed, rationalize their fears by asserting 
that “the school must be neutral”, which assertion 
would be ridiculous if its emotional basis were not 
so lamentable. 

At the start, the authors of Labor in America 
come to grips with the problem of immediate con- 
cern to the public. Chapter I, “Why Study Labor?”, 


sets forth the reasons for unions, discusses often- 
heard criticisms of them, explains the nature of 
the services rendered by unions to their members, 
to industry, and to the community. There follow 
chapters dealing with the history of labor and of 
social-economic settings to which labor organization 
has responded, Developments of the recent past and 
the present situation are given in the last five chap- 
ters, half the volume. 

Labor in America is a frank statement by apolo- 
gists for this new America in which organized labor 
plays so militant a role. There is no pussyfooting 
in this story of struggle and of victory. It is a 
symptom of the bold curriculum of the school of 
today and tomorrow—whether that school be the 
locally supported high school or its successors— 
youth serving and youth enlightening institutions 
both privately and publicly supported. P.W...C. 


Home Health and Nursing, by ALMA Lone. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 


1943. 378 pages. $1.72. 








Just Published for Your Testing Program 


HUNDRED-PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


By Schorling-Clark-Potter 


In alignment with the best current prac- 
tice in arithmetic teaching and standard- 
ized on a comprehensive national popu- 
lation. The test, a revision of the widely 
used Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic 
Test, is designed to survey computational 
abilities in grades 7 to 12. The items are 
arranged in five sections: Addition; Sub- 
traction; Multiplication; Division; Frac- 
tions, Decimals, and Per cents. 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST of 
FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
in MATHEMATICS 


A new-type mathematics test designed to 
measure ability to think in terms of the 
concepts and symbols of mathematics, in- 
dependently of computational ability. In- 
cludes exercises on (1) recognizing the 
value on which certain quantities depend, 
(2) interpreting statements on the rela- 
tionship between quantities, and (3) stat- 
ing relationships between quantities in 
algebraic symbols. For high school and 
college. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Home Health and Nursing first sets forth the 
fundamental structural and functional characteris- 
tics of the human organism, with exemplifications 
of measures for achieving and maintaining whole- 
someness for the individual, the family, and the 
community. There follow chapters devoted to 
special care for those who need it: Preparing for 
the Patient’s Care, Nursing Techniques, Food Prob- 
lems, and Child Care and Development. Appendices 
contain recommendations for improvised equip- 
ment, health records, sources of vitamins, and foods 
with reference to disease. The book, though pre- 
pared for high-school classes, should prove valuable 
for parents as well. 


Mathematics for the Aviation Trades, by 
James Namicu. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 267 pages, $1.80. 

Aviation is fascinating, but it is not all glamour. 
There is the training of the engineer, the drafts- 
man, the inspector, the pilot, and probably the most 
important of all, the training and handwork of the 
aviation mechanic. Public schools are contributing 
greatly to aviation by training thousands of 
mechanics. To be efficient, they need a broad 
background in the principles of mathematics ap- 
plicable to their trade. This book aims to serve 
the need. 

Part I deals with fundamentals for the airplane 
mechanic, i.e., the steel rule, decimals, measuring 
lengths, areas of simple figures, volumes and 
weights, angles and construction, graphic representa- 
tion of data. Part II is given over to the airplane 
and its wing, i.e., weight of the plane, airfoils and 
wing ribs. Part III deals with materials, i.e., 
strength of material, fittings, tubing, and rivets, 
bend allowance. Part IV studies the aircraft en- 
gine, i.e., horsepower, fuel and oil consumption, 
compression ratio and valve timing. Throughout 
the text are many practical problems and review 
exercises, 

This is a practical book, through its contents and 
organization, for trade and technical schools giving 
courses in aviation mechanics. 


FRANK M. PELTON 


Foust-Schorling Test of Functional Think- 
ing in Mathematics, Form B, by JUDSON 
W. Foust and RALEIGH SCHORLING. Yon- 
kers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1944. 

The values in mathematics that frequently are 
hot attained are those beyond the mechanical, in 
the realm of the functional. This test gives an 
adequate measure of the students’ ability to see 
this relationship or dependence. However, it seems 
inadvisable for the authors to claim considerable 
transfer of the functional thinking gained in the 
study of mathematics to other fields and situations. 











Books that meet 
today’s and 
tomorrow’s needs 





McKown’s 
THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
$2.50 
Smith’s 
ECONOMICS, Sixth Edition 
$1.68 
Smith’s 
YOUR PERSONAL 
ECONOMICS 
$1.96 


Young and Barton’s 


GROWING IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


$1.76 


Melbo, Bowden, Kollock 
and Ferry’s 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
$1.96 


Finch, Trewartha and Shearer's 
THE EARTH AND ITS 
RESOURCES 
$2.40 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE EATON 
LITERATURE TESTS 


By Harotp T, Eaton, A.M. 


Each test has the new type questions cover- 
ing such points as Character, Setting, Plot, 
Identification of Speeches, etc. 


The Eaton Literature Test will save the 
teacher’s time and accurately test the pupils’ 
knowledge of the books studied. Keep a sup- 
ply on hand for emergencies and individual 
make-up examinations. 





A Tale of Two Cities 
—— s Auto- 


Milton’s Minor Poems 
Life of Johnson 

Midsummer Night's 
Burke s 5 


Dream 
Macbeth Sohrab and Rustum 
Julius Caesar Spectator Papers 
As You Like It Evangeline 


Merchant of Venice 
Lady of the Lake 


Webster’s First Bunker 
Hill Oration and 


The Odyssey Washington’s Fare- 
Lorna Doone well Address 

King Henry V Browning’s Poems 
Silas Marner Christmas Carol 
Ivanhoe The Mill on the Floss 


The Ancient Mariner 
Treasure Island 
Hamlet 

House of Seven Gables 
The Vision of Sir 


David Copperfield 

Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Inland Voyage and 


Launfal Travels with a 
The Last of the Donkey 
Mohicans Courtship of Miles 
Twelfth Night Standish 
Idylls of the King Snowbound 
Sketch Book 


The Eaton Literature Tests are so inexpensive 
that any school can afford to use them. 


PRICES 
Gigs COMES 2.2. c cc ccccccc cscs. 10 cents each 
In quantities for class use: 
eee er ere ree 24 cents each 
EE havecccdicennnovnndas 2 cents each 
SORG OF FONG onc ccccccscicens $18.00 per 1000 


THE PALMER CO. 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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The test has ample justification without the claim. 
Seventeen true-and-false and sixty-three com- 
pletion items make up the test. It covers grades 
nine to twelve inclusive, and takes forty-five min- 
utes to give. E.R.G. 


Hundred-Problem Arithmetic Test—Forms 
V & W, by RALEIGH SCHORLING, a R. 
CLARK and Mary A. Porter. Yonkers: 
World Book Company. 

This test is a revision of the arithmetic test by 
the same authors. It covers whole numbers, common 
fractions, decimal fractions, and per cent. Because 
of its thorough standardization and practical con- 
tent it is valuable in pupil placement and diagno- 
sis, Time required to give the test is one class pe- 
riod of forty minutes, the range grades 7-12 in- 
clusive. E.R.G. 


Latin America: Its History and Culture, 
by J. Frep Rippy and Lynn I. PErrico. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1944. 426 pages, 
$1.76 
This text consists of nine units and an appendix. 

Unit I consists of a boy’s travel letters, very well 

done, giving an introductory overview. Unit II 

presents the nations individually and something of 

their economic interrelations (or lack of them). 

Units III-VIII deal with historical periods: Before 





Books by Porter Sargent 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00. The separately pub- 
lished Introduction to the 28th edition of the Hand- 
book of Private Schools, 1024 pp., $6.00. 


“As usual you have hit the bull’s eye,” J. G. 
Umstattd, U. of Texas. “It is fa to suenaiats 
discussion and prompt action,” +e Smith, 
Maine. “Hot stuff, well- ouaeene highly aacie 
ized,” George Kneller, U. of Kansas City. “Even 
more challenging tn I t+" Harold Saxe 
Tuttle, College of N he educator will be chal- 
lenged, irritated, aitlenalt warmed by argument, 
reinforced in his ney, yay of his own 
comparative ignorance,” P. L. Cox, N.Y.U. 


“WAR AND EDUCATION” 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“A wealth of provocative ideas for teachers who 
are alive to the current weaknesses and failures of 
education and want to do something about them,” 
Arthur B. Moehlman, The Nation’s Schools. — 
of the few books on education that made a’ ay 
to me,” Richard T, La oe Stanford “Ex. 
traordinaril good — ” Lloyd Warner, U. of 

Chicago. “Complete and scholarly ” Rockwell Kent. 
“A most stimulating book,” Read Bain, Miami 
“A must book for all men and women,” Marco 
aes Re “A vigorous book,” Merle Curti, 
U. of W A mine of information,” Alliston Cragg. 
“Amount ‘of information leaves me gasping,” May.- 
Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on R t 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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x for classroom efficiency 


(a set of 30 copies costs only $27) 


For the new semester, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, the 
new book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all 
resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so sets may be 
used by a different class each period. 


: Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better pupil 
accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do not have a 
copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, order a copy today for 30-day free examination. 





30-day approval—List price $1.50 ———— 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 
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Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .. . . Softball 
Touch Football .... Golf 
Tennis ... Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 





Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It offers 
a coordinated selection of 215 tested, competi- 
tive athletic skills games for improving pupils’ 
skills in 8 chief sports. The book makes scoring 
games of the skills themselves. And there’s a 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport. 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teaching 
an athletic skills program are developed in terms 
of accepted educational principles. And instead 
of calling for more money for athletic equip- 
ment, this book throughout is full of informa- 
tion on ways and means of providing equipment 
at little cost . . . or no cost whatever. Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


Columbus; The Conquerors; Independence; Dic- 
tators and Wars; The “Yankee Peril”; and Recent 
Changes. The final unit, IX, explains the current 
Good Neighbor Policy, cooperation, and other ac- 
tivities. In the Appendix are valuable aids for 
teachers and pupils—pronunciations, bibliography, 
activity suggestions, folklore, and audio-visual aids. 
The book contains many well chosen pictures, 
maps, charts, and tables. Its authors have not been 
content with the superficial and theatrical aspects 
of social-cultural life; its language is readily com- 
prehended. It should prove a very valuable basis 
for intelligent reflection on the problems that face 
the New World in the critical years ahead. 
P.W.LC. 


Education for All American Youth. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1944. 
421 pages, $1. 

In the first paragraphs of this forthright and con- 
structive volume, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion reasserts its opposition to a federalized system 
of secondary education and its preference for con- 
structive measures undertaken by local and state 
educational authorities. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion does not blink the inevitability of federal con- 
trol if local and state planning are inadequate. 

In order to dramatize the alternatives, two hypo- 
thetical “histories” are foretold corresponding to 
the Commission’s fears and hopes. These “histories” 
are followed by the identification of some of the 
individuals and groups who now make up our 
11,000,000 sixteen-to-twenty-one year old youths. 

Having thus set the stage, the writers project 
imaginary schools that might serve all of these 
youths in rural and in urban areas, and of such a 
state system of youth education as would foster 
these devoutly-to-be-desired reorganizations. The 
final chapter, “The History That Must Be Writ- 
ten”, corresponds to the Commission’s hopes—“a 
prediction of the kind of educational history that 
we think can, will, and must be written in the 
future.” 

The reviewer is happy to express his admiration 
and full approval of this brilliant tour de force. If 
the responsibility for youth welfare is to continue 
to be focused in the local and state political sys- 
tems, there must be such orientations as those out- 
lined in this volume. Here we have constructive 
exhortation at its best. 

Nevertheless, the issues and realities of our 
Topsy-grown political-economic system are not met 
clearly and frankly by the authors of this volume. 
State lines are little more than formalities. City 
and nation are in many cases much more closely re- 
lated economically and politically than are city and 
state. In some states population groups find their 
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INVASION LEADERS 


AMERICAN MILITARY LEADERS, 1942-1944 
By JOHN R. CRAF 


Invasion Leaders consists of short biographies of ten leading Gen- 
erals of World War II. 


Special emphasis is placed on their connection with the present war. 


Each biography consists of about 2500 words, written in an interest- 
ing and readable fashion that will please both high school pupils and 
adults. 


List of Generals follows: 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower Lt. General M. W. Clark 
General Douglas MacArthur Lt. General J. H. Doolittle 
General George C. Marshall Lt. General L. J. McNair 
General H. H. Arnold Lt. General B. B. Somervell 
Lt. General O. N. Bradley Maj. General C. L. Chennault 


Price to teachers and educational institutions 1 to 3 copies, 50 cents each 
postpaid. 3 to 25 copies, 42 cents each, postage extra. 25 or more copies 
38 cents each, postage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
809-811 North 19th Street 


Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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only protection in federal legislation, courts, and 
administrative bureaus, Federal funds appropriated 
for state disbursement have not always been wisely, 
justly, or even honestly distributed, except as fed- 
eral agents and federal courts have had power to 
compel conformity to the intent of Congress in 
furnishing the funds. 

If our economy increasingly becomes a national 
economy, if our provisions for social welfare depend 
more and more on national governmental controls, 
if civic aspirations and conflicts of urban groups 
—labor, financiers, industrialists, distributors, etc. 
—bypass state governments, whether because of 
their inadequacy, their hostility, or their irrelevancy, 
then no amount of exhortation, appeals, stereo- 
types and traditions, and bold assertions regarding 
the American way get us anywhere. 

In the long run governmental intervention con- 
forms to realities. These realities are only in small 
degree influenced by men, however good or bad 
their motives, however small or immense their pro- 
grams. Science and inventions may in some or many 
regards negate the retention of local and state con- 
trol over youth. If so, it may be wiser to seek a 
middle road that takes account of the inevitable 
than to write hypothetical histories based on im- 
plicit assumptions of human intentions that really 
don’t matter very much one way or the other. 

P.W.L.C, 
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The Future of Education, by PorTER Sar- 
GENT. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1944. 254 
pages, $2. 

ur iconoclast has been at it again. Crash come 
our idols, our stereotyped faiths and hopes, our in- 
stitutional assumptions and practices as Porter 

Sargent, educational iconoclast supreme, lays about 

him with quarterstaff and rapier. 

“Ominous or hopeful: will the way of life of 
coming generations be fixed by the dead hand or 
the informed mind?” Such is the challenge of the 
title-page of this reprint from the 28th edition of 
A Handbook of Private Schools. 

Sargent goes overboard for non-compulsion. He 
fears that compulsion breeds psychoneurotics in a 
world where choices must daily be made by the in- 
dividual. Granted that there is basis aplenty for 
this fear, it remains true that in every culture adults 
must dominate the young to some degree; that, 
indeed, the compelled learnings are fundamental 
to the physical and emotional security of youth. 

Nevertheless, the “educator” who would nourish 
youths in a society oriented toward freedom will 
read and reread this book. He will be challenged, 
irritated, enlightened, warmed by agreement, re- 
inforced in his liberalism, shamed by his own 
comparative ignorance, made fighting mad now 
at Sargent and again at those whom Sargent assails. 
But he will certainly not be complacent. 
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Guidance and exploration 
in the language arts: 


SOCIAL LANGUAGE 


By ROBERT W. FREDERICK and VIRGINIA SMITH 


In this textbook for a General Language course at the junior-high-school level, pupils 
get a ep introduction to all language—English and foreign—learn what it is 

oreign language, and are given a sampling of several languages. There 
are 8 units on “Interesting Facts and Ideas about Language 
Acquainted with Foreign Languages.” The authors really know how to write interestingly 
and entertainingly for children, and the activities section of each unit provides a flow of 
ideas for a busy semester, Order a copy for 30-day free examination. 


List price $1.39—30-day free examination 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


and 7 units on “Getting 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first and second yearbooks are 
now out of print. The third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern 
Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Re- 
lational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the eleventh on 
“The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the twelfth on 
“Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature of Proof,” 
the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers of Second- 
ary Schools,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Education,” the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in General Education,” 
—each may be obtained postpaid for $1.75; the seventeenth yearbook, 
“A Source Book of Mathematical Applications” and the eighteenth 
on “Multisensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics” may be had for 
$2.00 each postpaid, from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27, New York. All of the yearbooks 
except the first two (3 to 18 inclusive) may be had for $22.00 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 
Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to Tue 
MatHematics TeacHER, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 


(Last NAME) (FIRST NAME) 
to become « member of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Please send the magazine to: 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


BRINGS you the timely informa- 
tion you must have to counsel 
wisely today. Gives you the news 


in a nutshell in Washington 
Flashes. 


REPORTS on latest news of 
counseling procedures in the 
Army and Navy. 


DESCRIBES school and commu- 
nity programs for postwar ad- 
justment of returning veterans 
and displaced war workers. 


PUBLISHES important articles 
on techniques to aid your own 
professional advancement. 


SURVEYS the activities of your 
fellow workers. Reviews latest 
publications. 


$3.50 per year, $4.50 foreign 


Published monthly 
October through May 


by 
THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


525 W. 120th St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 


In The Future of Education, Porter Sargent seems 
less cocky and detached than formerly. He is less 
Puck and more the militant prophet. And he 
rallies to his support the statements and interpreta- 
tions of vigorous and constructive men and women 
garnered from his almost unbelievably diverse read- 
ing and correspondence. 

Convincing and devastating is Sargent’s exposure 
of the assumptions ard semantic atrocities of the 
self-styled “essentialists” and “liberal” educationists, 
However welcome is this attack on reaction and this 
defense of intelligence, however, the reviewer sus- 
pects that social inertia and the realities of uni- 
versal schooling for adolescents and youth will 
prove more potent in destroying the mysticisms of 
traditionalists than arguments can possibly be. 

Needless to say, nevertheless, he would prefer to 
have issues dealt with intellectually. Time is short; 
and reactionary propaganda is potent. “The battle 
is on between forward-looking and backward-turn- 
ing forces” and one of the progressive camp wel- 
comes Porter Sargent’s keen mind on our side. 

P.W.L.C, 


American Democracy and Secondary Edu- 
cation: A Study of Some Tendencies and 
Conceptions of Youth Education in the 
U. S., by KENNETH D. Norserc. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943. Vi + 130 pages, $2.10. 
Secondary education is in flux. Tendencies 

toward traditionalism and toward progressivism are 

in conflict. In this book the author first discusses 
the background of the problem. Then he states the 
case of the “essentialists” and of the progressivists. 

Finally he offers an alternative: 

“It is proposed, therefore, that a more suitable 
curriculum for American youth should be based 
on a rounded program of functional activities 
leading on gradually and continuously to adult 
status in the affairs of community lifr. This 
would mean, among other things, that significant 
occupational experiences of some kind should be 
provided for all youth during the period of second- 
ary education.” 

The viewpoints of Dewey, Bode, Counts, Bagley, 
Hutchins, and others are clearly though briefly 
brought out. 

The book is easily read in one evening. The 
reader will gain a clear understanding of the 
fundamentals in the present condition of second- 
ary education. W. L. Nourse 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


presents representative views in the general field of Education 


during a troubled and transitional period. 


The JOURNAL is published bi-monthly by the Faculty of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. It is the official organ 
of the Peabody Institute of Professional Relations, sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and George Peabody College. It brings 
to its readers the findings of important educational confer- 
ences. It features annually Professor H. A. Webb's review 
of current publications in the field of Science appropriate 
for use in secondary schools. It includes in each issue the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional 


and cultural books for the teacher's library. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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School Science and 


Mathematics 
Official Journal 
of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 


Teachers 


—Is read by subscribers in every state of the 
Union, all provinces of Canada, and thirty- 
three foreign countries. 

—Is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, 
and edited by teachers. 

—Reflects the best thought of the leaders in the 
related fields of Mathematics and the Sciences. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 43 


Geometry of the Earth's Surface—Hereditary Differences in 
Man—The Fn ey World-Machine—Vacuum Tube Elec- 
tr pe in Present Day Arithmetic Programs— 
Synthetie Rubb Mat ies Basie to Navigation—Select- 
ing and Organizing Activity-Suggestions for Elementary Sci- 
ence Courses of Study—A Biology Classroom “Zoo”"—Why 
Laboratory Seience?—General Science in the Panama Canal 
Zone—The | wna | and Uses of Graphite Molecular Models 
in the Teaching of Chemistry—Elementary Science Meets the 
Air Age—A Glass-Tube Method of Observing the Home Life 
of Solitary Bees and Wasps—Conservation Laws and Atomic 
Physics—A Program for Improvement of High School Mathe- 
maties——Model Making for Biology. 











Helpful Reprints, Supplements 





An Objective Test in Logarithms ...........++++- $ .10 

- ae of B versus A—A play for the Mathematics 
100 Avvo in Mathematies—for Programs or Recrea- a 
Penen War Gases . 6. cece cece eee enneeeeeeeee -20 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliogra omreghy PTYTTTTTLTT TTT 10 

Fractional, Zero and Negative Exponents—A unit in 
Algebre 2c cccccccccccccccsseccccseseccccces 20 
py eg ee: New Materials and Equipment. .15 
The R Dream—aA Mathematical Playlet for Pup- - 

POTS cece cere eee e eee e neat eee eeeeeeeeeeneee . 

CG y Th : A List of Fundamentals ...... 15 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit .........+>+ -20 
Point College—A mathematical farce ..........+.++ 20 
Bio! Reading List ... 1.66 .e cee eeeeeeeeeeneee 10 
Won by a Nose. A chemistry play ...... 16-55 ee05 .25 
t Two Games for Chemistry Classes ..........- 15 
ee, Periodie Arrangements of the Elements: illus- p= 
Ton Visits the Realm of Air. A Play ........-+-000% -25 
The King of Plants. A play for aus clubs ....... -25 
Teaching Living Biology ...... 6.5 see ccceeeceeeee .20 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ..... . 15 

ar pee About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 
COP Ceeeececcececeeersesesoeeseececes 20 


grams 

In a Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Music .... .25 
Safety First. A Unit in th Grade General Science .. .20 
Seience Library. Recent books for high schools .... .10 


igbovatesy Work in Single e 
Modern a Teaching Methods: Demonstrations . .25 
Seience in the Grades: Practieal Contributions—35 pp. .30 


An English Christmas Tree—A Conservation Play .... .25 
Extracting Aluminum. A one act chemistry play .... .15 
be en + y ae. A Unit on the Halogens .15 

strated 2.6 eee eee ee ences 25 


™ mm Histe yr ~y yy 3 iustrated .. 1.50 
for Reprints Must Be Prepaid 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Problems, Research, and Book Departments 
Seience Questions 


Back numbers 40, or oon 8 rare. Write for quotation 
School Science and Mathematics 


Price $2.50 Nine issues a year Foreign $3.00 
P. O. Box 408 Oak Park, Il. 





SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 255) 


6. Where a pupil seems likely to leave school to 
take a full-time job, the counselor might anticipate 
the drop-out by suggesting part-time work. 

7. Administrators might meet with work-permit 
officers to discuss plans for urging pupils who 
apply for work permits to take part-time jobs only 
and remain in school. 

8. A joint parent-teacher committee might call a 
meeting of parents of pupils who have work permits 
to explain the importance of completing high-school 
and the possibilities of part-time study-work ar- 
rangements. 

g. Teacher-parent committees might reach parents 
of working children through telephone calls, home 
visits, and letters. 


POST-WAR COLLEGE: A college and university 
enrolment of 2,000,000 in this cougtry by 1948, as 
compared with 750,000 in 1944 and 1,500,000 before 
the war, was predicted by Ernest C. Miller, registrar 
of the University of Chicago, at the University’s in- 
stitute for administrative officers of higher institu- 
tions, Other predictions made at the institute: 
Placement tests will have to substitute for high- 
school credits, especially for war veterans, said Mr. 
Miller. Student fees must be boosted in the post- 
war period in both private and tax supported edu- 
cational institutions if their postwar budget is to 
be balanced, said Harvey C. Daines, comptroller of 
the University. 


SONG: A contest for the selection of an Ameri- 
can student song is being sponsored by the Pan 
American Union. Only undergraduates enrolled in 
secondary schools or universities are eligible for 
the contest. Words and music may be the work of 
one person or a collaborating team. Each Pan 
American nation first will hold its own contest. The 
winning song from each nation will then compete 
in the international contest to determine the three 
best songs. The U. S. contest closes February 28, 
1945. Rules may be obtained from Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


ACTIVITIES: Students with extracurricular ex- 
perience tend to become leaders and junior execu- 
tives in industry. So states Frank S. Endicott, direc- 
tor of placement at Northwestern University, fol- 
lowing a survey on employment of college grad- 
uates, covering 70 large business organizations. 
Mr. Endicott, quoted in School Activities, said 
that most of the corporations placed participation 
in activities ahead of high marks as a desirable 
qualification in employes. 
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